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III. 

_ Dickens’s visit to Switzerland did not interfere with his active 
interest in Miss Burdett-Coutts’s Home for fallen women. The 
Duke referred to in the letter of July 25 was Charles Gordon Lennox, 
fifth Duke of Richmond. Greville, while admitting that he had ‘a 
| certain measure of understanding,’ adds that he was ‘ prejudiced, 
F narrow-minded, illiterate, and ignorant, good-looking, good- 
' humoured, and unaffected, tedious, prolix, unassuming, and a duke.’ 

RosEMONT, LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND, 
Twenty-fifth June, 1846. 

. . . This is an odd little house, which I think might be easily 
| put into the great hall of our old Genoese Palazzo—bodily. It 
stands in the midst of beautiful grounds, on the slope of the Hill 
| going down to the lake—and the blue waters thereof, and the whole 
range of mountains, lie in front of the windows.... I have a 
study, something larger than a Plate Warmer, opening into a 
Balcony and commanding a lovely view. I am contemplating 
terrific and tremendous industry—am mightily resolved to begin 
the book in numbers without delay—and have already begun to 
look the little Christmas Volume in its small red face; though I 
hardly know it by sight yet. 





Rosemont, LAUSANNE, 
Saturday, Twenty-fifth July, 1846. 

. . . Your two objections to my sketch of a plan, I wish to 
offer half a dozen words upon. 

Ist. As to Marriage. I do not propose to put that hope 
before them as the immediate end and object to be gained, but 
assuredly to keep it in view as the possible consequence of a sincere, 
true, practical repentance, and an altered life. A kind of penitence 
is bred in our prisons and purgatories just now, which is a very 
pretty penitence inside the walls, but fades into nothing when 
it comes into contact with worldly realities. In the generality of 
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cases, it is almost impossible to produce a penitence which shall 
stand the wear and tear of this rough world, without Hope—worldly 
hope—the hope of at one time or other recovering something like 
the lost station. I would make this Hope, however faint and afar 
off it might be, exactly the one that out of the asylum and with- 
out its aid, seemed (and was) impossible of attainment. 

2ndly. With regard to Temptation. I would simply ask you 
to consider whether we do not, all of us, in our stations, tempt 
our fellow-creatures at every turn. Whether there is a merchant 
in London who does not hourly expose his servants to strong 
temptation. Whether a night or morning ever comes when you do 
not tempt your butler with a hundred times the worth of his year’s 
wages. Whether there are not at the Banking House in the Strand, 
many young men whose lives are one exposure to, and resistance of, 
temptation. And whether it is not a Christian act to say to such 
unfortunate creatures as you purpose, by God’s blessing, to reclaim, 
‘Test for yourselves the reality of your repentance and your 
power of resisting temptation, while you are here, and before you 
are in the world outside, to fall before it!’ 

Now about Punch. I have no influence whatever with that 
Potentate save such as may lie in its being owned by my printers, 
and in my having a personal knowledge of some of its principal 
contributors. You may guess how powerful my influence is, when 
I tell you that during my stage management of the amateur Play, 
I spoke to the gentleman most prominent among them, about that 
very Duke—more than once—and said that I believed him to be 
an excellent creature. That I had myself received the most remark- 
able courtesy from him, and that I knew that in his treatment of 
his Governess, and of others about him, he was a bright example to 
three-fourths of the middle classes. The gentleman to whom I 
spoke, laughed about it, and said that there was no ill nature in their 
jokes at his expense, and that they merely jested at peculiarities of 
speech and manner that were generally notorious. After this con- 
versation, or about the same time, however, the Duke happened to 
make a very unfortunate and apparently unfeeling, speech, about 
the diseased potatoes. This, Punch resented and took in great 
dudgeon. Between ourselves, I really hardly knew how they could 
have done otherwise, for it was especially ill-timed and ill-chosen. 
But both on the occasions to which I have referred, and since, I have 
championed him strongly, and in the same quarter. And, as I 
have already said, you may guess from this, how great my influence 
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is. I thoroughly agree with you in all you say about him: but I 
never wrote, or stayed the writing, of a word in Punch, and am 
not in the least degree in his confidence or councils. 


Writing to Miss Burdett-Coutts on October 5, 1846, Dickens said : 


‘. . . Ido not wish Mrs. Brown would be ill again, but I wish 
she would do something, which would lead to her suggesting another 
character to me, as serviceable as Mrs. Gamp!’ 


The prototype of Mrs. Gamp was a nurse employed for a short 
time by Miss Burdett-Coutts during the illness of her friend, Mrs. 
Brown, formerly Miss Meredith, at 1 Stratton Street, Piccadilly. 
The description of her proceedings given by the two ladies fired 
the imagination of Dickens, with the result that one of the most 
extraordinary characters ever created by a writer, with her attendant 
satellites, Betsy Prig and the mythical Mrs. Harris, was added 
to the treasures of English fiction, When Martin Chuzzlewit 
appeared in book form, it was dedicated to Miss Burdett-Coutts, 
‘with the true and earnest regard of the author.’ 


The deep interest which Dickens continued to take in the Home 
is shown by the letters of October and November, 1847. 


DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, 
Thursday Night, Twenty-eighth October, 1847. 

... 1 am in a state of great anxiety to talk to you about 
your ‘Home’ (that is the name I propose to give it) with which 
I have been very busy for some time, and which will be ready for 
the reception of its inmates, please God, on Saturday fortnight. . . . 

I have taken some pains to find out the dispositions and 
natures of any individual we take; and I think I know them 
pretty well, and may be able to give the Matron some useful fore- 
knowledge of them, and to exercise some personal influence with them 
in case of need. A most extraordinary and mysterious study it is, 
but interesting and touching in the extreme. 

I think it well to say to you that I have avoided Macconochie’s 
ideas, as they hardly seemed (or I fancied so) to meet with your 
full approval, and as they were perhaps unsuited to so small an 
establishment. The design is simply, as you and I agreed, to 
appeal to them by means of affectionate kindness and trustfulness 
—but firmly too. To improve them by education and example— 
establish habits of the most rigid order, punctuality, and neatness, 
but to make as great a variety in their daily lives as their daily 
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lives will admit of—and to render them an innocently cheerful 
Family while they live together there. On the cheerfulness and 
kindness all our hopes rest. 


DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, 
Wednesday, Third November, 1847, 

. . . I have great faith in the soundness of your opinions in 
reference to the religious instruction; knowing you to be full 
of that enlarged consideration for the special circumstances under 
which it is to be administered in this case, without which nothing 
hopeful or useful can be done. I trust that those enlightenments 
to which you refer, are to be found in the New Testament? I am 
confident that harm is done to this class of minds by the injudicious 
use of the Old—and I am hardly less confident that I could show 
you how, in talking the subject over. 

The expediency of explaining to them that the rules of the 
Establishment may alter, I greatly doubt. For this reason.— 
If we did so, they would immediately conceive that we did not 
know what we were about, and that we were experimentalising, 
which would desperately shake their trust in us. Such rules as 
we agree upon in the outset will be known only to the Superinten- 
dents and ourselves. They will not be told to the Inmates. There 
will be a certain daily routine which they will be called upon to 
observe. If we see fit to alter it, it will be altered as a matter of 
course, I should say—explaining to them beforehand the why and 
wherefore. But if the establishment worked well, I would strongly 
counsel you not to try experiments. My belief is that nothing would 
unsettle them so much, or render their staying with us so doubtful 
—trecollect that we address a peculiar and strangely-made character. 

There is this objection to the address of the chaplain to each 
person individually. It would decidedly involve the risk of their 
refusing to come to us. The extraordinary monotony of the 
refuges and asylums now existing, and the almost insupportable 
extent to which they carry the words and forms of religion, is 
known to no order of people so well as to these women ; and they 
have that exaggerated dread of it, and that preconceived sense 
of their inability to bear it, which the reports of those who have 
refused to stay in them have bred in their minds. I am afraid 
if they were thus taken to task, and especially by a clergyman, 
they would be alarmed—would say ‘It’s the old story after all, 
and we have mistaken the sort of place. It’s better to say at 
once that we are not fit for it.—and that so we should lose them. 
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That they are sensible of the sinfulness and degradation of their 
lives—that nothing else but that, has been impressed upon them 
by society since they began those lives—is, to say the least, reason- 
ably probable. And he must be a very remarkable discreet and 
gentle man indeed, who could execute this difficult task, without 
rendering them apprehensive of what was to follow. 

That their past lives should never be referred to, at the Home, 
there can be no doubt. I should say that any such reference on 
the part of the Superintendent would be an instance of blind 
mistake that in itself would render her dismissal necessary. 

The temptation that has occurred to you, in pursuance of 
Macconochie’s idea, suggests this consideration—that it is one 
to which in all probability they will never be exposed abroad, 
and that it is a very severe one. If a girl goes out by herself, 
where is she to go? Everyone she knows now is, to a greater or 
less extent, an infamous associate ; and suffering her to go out by 
herself would be to expose her to the arts and temptations and 
recognitions of fifty such—even supposing that her old habits and 
her new freedom didn’t lead her among them, it is likely some of 
them would come in her way; and her very decency might give 
them the advantage, as by inducing her to go away with them 
in the first instance, rather than be jeered and mocked in the open 
streets. I propose that, in the country, about the house, they 
shall constantly go out in two or threes with Mrs. Holdsworth. 
I would, as they advanced in their training and showed decided 
improvement, trust them with keys, and with many little offices 
within-doors that would test their self-denial... . 

One great point that I try to bear in mind continually, and 
which I hope the clergyman will steadily remember, is, that these 
unfortunate creatures are to be Tempted to virtue. They cannot 
be dragged, driven or frightened. You originate this great work 
for the salvation of the women who come into that Home; and I 
hold it to be the sacred duty of everyone who assists you in it, 
first to consider how best to get them there, and how best to keep them 
there. Every other consideration should fade before these two, 
because every other consideration follows upon them, and is included 
in them, and is impracticable without them. It is for this vital 
reason that a knowledge of human nature as it shows itself in these 
tarnished and battered images of God—and a patient consideration 
for it—and a determined putting of the question to one’s self, not 
only whether this or that piece of instruction or correction be in 
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itself good and true, but how it can be best adapted to the state 
in which we find these people, and the necessity we are under of 
dealing gently with them, lest they should run head-long back 
on their own destruction—are the great, merciful, christian thoughts 
for such an enterprise, and form the only spirit in which it can be 
successfully undertaken. Do you not feel with me that this must 
be kept steadily in view, and that a chaplain imbued with this 
feeling in the outset, is the only minister for the place? .. . 

I most entirely agree with you that it is right they should feel 
perfectly free before going abroad. If this system hold (and I 
have a faith in its doing so, simply because it is the system of 
Christianity, and nothing more or less) I believe they will feel 
perfectly free, when that time comes. But we can examine into 
this, and devise for it, leisurely. It has occurred to me that it 
would be an admirable means of promoting friendly and affectionate 
feelings among them, to give them to understand that no one 
should ever be sent abroad alone. It would be a beautiful thing, 
and would give us a wonderful power over them, if they would 
form strong attachments among themselves. To say nothing of the 
encouragement and support they would be to one another in a 
foreign country. 

My dear Miss Coutts, you will attribute my earnestness to the 
true cause—the unspeakable interest I have in a design fraught 
with such great consequences, and the knowledge I have (if I have 
any knowledge at all) of these sad aspects of humanity, and their 
workings—when I again refer to that indispensable necessity of 
remembering the formed character that is to be addressed, and 
of considering everything that is addressed to it, not with reference 
to itself alone, but in connexion with its adaptability to the nature, 
sufferings, and whole experience of the objects of your benevolence. 
In proportion as the details of any one of these young lives would 
be strange and difficult to a good man who had kept away from 
such knowledge, so the best man in the world could never make 
his way to the truth of these people, unless he were content to 
win it very slowly, and with the nicest perception always present 
to him, of the results engendered in them by what they have gone 
through. Wrongly addressed, they are certain to deceive. The 
greatest anxiety I feel in connexion with this scheme—it is a greater 
one than any that arises out of my sense of responsibility to you, 
though that is not slight—is, that the clergyman with whom I hope 
I am to act as one confiding in him and perfectly confided in, should 
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be not only a well-intentioned man, as I believe most clergymen 
would be, but one of the kindest, most considerate, most judicious, 
and least exacting of his order. 


Broapstairs, KEnt, 
Thursday, Tenth August, 1848. 

.. . Wehad an accident here yesterday, which might have been 
a very bad one. I have a pretty little pony, nearly thorough- 
bred, who is not vicious, but requires great care in the driving. 
Mrs. Dickens, in a little phaeton which this animal draws, set off 
for Margate to meet me, under the coachmanship of our footman. 
At the top of a hill the pony made a sudden start, and the man 
instantly jumped out (he says he was thrown out, but it could 
not have been so) leaving her galloping down a steep hill, with 
the reins wound round the wheel, and his mistress astounding the 
whole Isle of Thanet with her screams. However, she kept her seat 
and the pony plunging over a steep bank, broke the shafts and 
tumbled down on her side without upsetting the carriage! A lady 
and gentleman living near, who were driving by in their carriage, 
got Mrs. Dickens out, and sent for some wine and so forth, and 
took her home to their house, where the man was carried too, and 
where (to my unspeakable astonishment) I was borne off to see them, 
when I landed from the boat. She is none the worse, I hope, for 
the fright, but the man is greatly cut and bruised from head to 
heel and the surgeon is afraid he may be lamed, from the injury 
done to some leading sinews of his legs. I am going to take the 
pony to the scene of the disaster this morning, where I shall try 
to cure her of such freaks for the future. 


The grandson of Henry Goldsmith (Oliver Goldsmith’s brother) 
referred to in the next letter was Lieutenant Charles Goldsmith 
(1795-1854), who later held the rank of commander in the Navy. 
His elder brother, Hugh Colvill Goldsmith (1789-1841), was also a 
lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and died at sea in the West Indies. 


DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, 
Twenty-ninth March, 1849. 
As I believe you will give me credit for being very slow to 
intrude upon your generosity, I will say nothing more in defence 
of this application. 
There has come to my knowledge a case, in which if you should 
feel disposed to render any assistance, I can answer for its being 
well bestowed. The object is, to help the family of the grandson 
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of that Henry Goldsmith to whom Oliver dedicated the Traveller, 
and who is supposed to have been the original of some parts of 
Mr. Primrose’s character in the Vicar of Wakefield—a book of which 
I think it is not too much to say that it has perhaps done more 
good in the world, and instructed more kinds of people in virtue, 
than any other fiction ever written. 

This grandson has six sons and a daughter. On an income 
never exceeding two hundred a year, and for a great part of his 
life never exceeding a hundred and sixty, he has contrived to bring 
them up well (those that are grown) and to get two of them abroad 
as sailors, and another into the Naval School. He is a lieutenant 
in the Navy himself, and now in command of a Revenue Cruiser ; 
but the expenses of his family, and in particular the having bor- 
rowed £50 for the outfit of one of his sons, have involved him in 
temporary distress ; and unless he can clear himself, it is probable 
that he will be seriously damaged at the Admiralty. 

I have a letter by me from his wife, which is very plainly 
and pathetically written, and which convinces me that lasting good 
may be done to a very deserving man by a little money. A private 
subscription among some literary men is the only thing that occurs 
to me, as a way of raising the whole sum borrowed (the least amount, 
I take it, that would do him real service) and if you feel yourself 
justified in aiding it, I shall be very heartily sensible of your 
assistance. 

BROADSTAIRS, 
Wednesday, Twenty-third October, 1850. 

I have just finished Copperfield and don’t know whether to 
laugh or cry. ... I have an idea of wandering somewhere for a 
day or two—to Rochester, I think, where I was a small boy—to 
get all this fortnight’s work out of my head, but I shall be at home 
soon. 

The comedy written by Lord Lytton was Not So Bad As We Seem. 
It was played for the first time at Devonshire House, London, on 
the 16th of May, 1851, before Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and 
a large audience. This and other performances were in aid of 
‘The Guild of Literature and Art,’ an object on behalf of which 
Dickens and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton (afterwards Lord Lytton) 
devoted many efforts for several years. Their aim was to raise 
an endowment, the funds of which ‘ should not be mere charity, but 
should combine something of both pension-list and college-lecture- 
ship, without the drawbacks of either.’ 4 
1 Forster, Book VI, Chap. V. 
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By performances of Lytton’s comedy, of Wilkie Collins’s The 
Frozen Deep, of a farce by Dickens, public dinners and other means, 
a very considerable sum was raised—how much cannot be ascer- 
tained. A freehold site of some three acres at the entrance to 
Stevenage was given by Lytton, and here was built in 1865, under the 
supervision of Alfred Darbyshire, acting as honorary architect, a 
large residence which was divided into three separate houses, each 
with its own hall door and staircase. This was an asylum for 
members of ‘ The Guild of Literature and Art.’ From the first the 
scheme appears to have been a failure. The houses often remained 
empty, and with the death of the last trustee the property became 
vested in the Council of the Royal Literary Fund, who on June 27, 
1901, sold the building and the ground by auction. The property 
was purchased as a private residence by Mrs. Stanford, by whom 
it is still occupied, though the three houses have now been converted 
into two; and the building, which was originally known as The 
Guild, has been re-named Woodlands and Oakfield. 


Knutsrorp Lopcre, Great MALVERN, 
Twentieth March, 1851, Thursday. 

. I send you enclosed, the first proof of the design which 
Bulwer and I have projected, and for which he has written the 
Comedy. It is still susceptible of many little improvements and 
explanations which we are gradually getting into it. The Duke of 
Devonshire has taken it up (on my showing it to him) in a most 
generous and noble manner, and we are going to play the Comedy 
for the first time, at his House, in the last week in April. On 
which occasion the Queen is to be invited, and I don’t know how 
much money made. 

The maze of bewilderment into which I have got myself with 
carpenters, painters, tailors, machinists, and others, in consequence 
—to say nothing of two nights every week when the whole company 
are drilled for five hours, the undersigned presiding—or of this 
trifling addition to my usual occupations—is of the most entangled 
description ; but, if I could help to set right what is wrong here 
and what I see every day to be so unhappily wrong, I should be 
munificently recompensed. 


GREAT MALVERN, 
Sunday, Twenty-third March, 1851. 
...I have perceived a dim shadow of your mysterious 
objection to my acting, before now. Yet I hope you will go to this 
Play, consoling your mind with the belief that we have on former 
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occasions done a great deal of good by it, and that there is no one 
else whom these men would allow to hold them together, or to 
whose direction they would good-humouredly and with perfect 
confidence yield themselves, It was in the circumstance of Bulwer’s 
being so much struck and surprised by this union when we played 
at his house a few months ago, that this scheme originated. For 
he said, ‘ this is a great power that has grown up about you, out 
of a winter-night’s amusement, and do let us try to use it for the ) 
lasting service of our order.’ | 

You will not find it like any other amateur Plays, I think, 
You will be impressed by the general intelligence and good sense, 
And you will find a certain neatness in it which T should compare 
with the French stage, if you were not so profoundly English! 

As to the mournful spectacle of your friend upon the boards, 
I can only ask you to do your best to forget him. If I thought 
that deeply-anchored objection were capable of being argued down, 
I should press you, darkly to reveal it. But I have no such belief, 
for I think you are in your way as obstinate as—Mrs. Brown—I 
can’t say more, 


a oot —, _~ 


The ironic references in the next extract refer to the second Earl 
Jranville (1815-91), and to his wife. Lord Granville, who took a 
prominent part in the promotion of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
was one of the deputation of commissioners who visited France in 
August of that year on the invitation of the municipality of Paris 
to celebrate the success of the Exhibition. ‘ He spoke French like a 
Parisian, with a slight court accent, recalling the ancien régime, and 
his personal influence did much to promote the entente cordiale.’ 
There was probably no one more unlikely to enter the French 
Chamber of Peers as the first representative of the rights of women 
than Lady Granville (d. 1860), who was Maria Louisa, only child 
and heiress of Emeric Joseph, Duc de Dalberg, widow of Sir 
Ferdinand Acton, of Aldenham, Shropshire, and mother of the first 
Lord Acton, the historian. The exchange of effusive sentiments 
at Paris appears to have caused Dickens no little amusement. 


Broapstairs, Kent, 
Seventeenti: August, 1851. 
. . « T begin to be pondering afar off, a new book. Violent 
restlessness, and vague ideas of going I don’t know where, I don’t 
know why, are the present symptoms of the disorder. 
I understand Lord Granville is to be made the next President 
of the French Republic. Have you heard it? also that Lady 
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Granville is to go into the French Chamber of Peers, as the first 
representative of the Rights of Women—and that the Lord Mayor 
wants to be naturalised as a French subject. This looks bad for 


England. 


Moved by Dickens’s repeated descriptions of the terrible poverty 


‘and overcrowding in parts of the Kast End of London, Miss Burdett- 


Coutts visited, with Dickens, one of the most squalid districts, 
known as Nova Scotia Gardens, a name in which there lurked a 
fine irony. It was here that she decided to erect one of the first 
great blocks of industrial dwellings put up in London, with the result 
that Columbia Square, affording accommodation for two hundred 
families, or about a thousand persons, was opened in 1862. Need- 
less to say, the scheme enlisted Dickens’s warmest support. 


Tavistock Houser, 

Sunday Eighteenth April, 1852. 

... It is a very good thing to try several descriptions of 
houses, but I have no doubt myself (after long consideration of 
the subject) that the large houses are best. You never can, for 
the same money, offer anything like the same advantage in small 
houses. It is not desirable to encourage any small carpenter or 
builder who has a few pounds to invest, to run up small dwelling- 
houses. If they had been discouraged long ago, London would 
be an immeasurably healthier place than it can be made in scores 
of years to come. If you go into any common outskirts of the 
town now and see the advancing army of brick and mortar laying 
waste the country fields and shutting out the air, you cannot fail 
to be struck by the consideration that if large buildings had been 
erected for the working people, instead of the absurd and expensive 
separate walnut shells in which they live, London would have 
been about a third of its present size, and every family would 
have had a country walk miles nearer to their own door. Besides 
this, men would have been nearer to their work—would not have 
had to dine at public-houses—there would have been thicker walls 
of separation and better means of separation than you can ever 
give (except at a preposterous cost) in small tenements—and they 
would have had gas, water, drainage, and a variety of other humani- 
sing things which you can’t give them so well in little houses. 
Further, in little houses, you must keep them near the ground, 
and you cannot by any possibility afford such sound and wholesome 
foundations (remedying this objection) in little houses as in large ones. 
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The example of large houses appears to me, in all respects, (always 
supposing their locality to be a great place like London) far better 
than any example you can set by small houses ; and the compen- 
sation you give for any overgrown shadow they may cast upon a 
street at certain hours of the day is out of all proportion to that 
drawback. 

I know everybody at Manchester, and in most of those places, 
But I think the people for the suggestion-paper are people con- 
nected with Railways passing through remote Yorkshire Moors 
where they have had to frame schools and churches, and establish 
an orderly system of society out of the strangest disorder—as in 
one case in Yorkshire, now, where a Tunnel has been making for 
some years. Also large iron-masters—of whom there are some 
notable cases—who have proceeded on the self-supporting prin- 
ciple, and have done wonders with their workpeople. Also other 
manufacturers in isolated places who have awakened to find them- 
selves in the midst of a mass of workpeople going headlong to 
destruction, and have stopped the current and quite turned it by 
establishing decent houses, paying schools, savings banks, little 
libraries, etc. Several of these instances come into my mind as I 
write this, and I have no doubt we could get the results of such 
experience by merely asking for them. 


The Lady Lovelace who sent for Dickens when she was dying 
was Augusta Ada Noel-Byron, Lord Byron’s only child by his 
disastrous marriage with Miss Milbanke, whom he apostrophises 
in the third canto of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage as: 


“Ada! Sole daughter of my house and heart.’ 


The comedy of which Miss Burdett-Coutts did not approve was 
Lytton’s Not So Bad as We Seem (mentioned in the letter of March 
20, 1851), and Dickens’s farce was Mr. Nightingale’s Diary, in which 
Dickens played the part of the old lighthouse-keeper, and was 
compared by Carlyle ‘to the famous figure in Nicholas Poussin’s 
Bacchanalian Dance’ in the picture in the National Gallery. 


DERBY, 
Wednesday, Twenty-fifth August, 1852: 
... The night before I left town (last Saturday) I had a 
note from Lord Lovelace to tell me that Lady Lovelace was dying, 
and that the death of the child in Dombey had been so much in her 
thoughts and had soothed her so, that she wished to see me once 
more if I could be found. I went, and sat with her alone for some 
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time. It was very solemn and sad, but her fortitude was quite 
surprising ; and her conviction that all the agony she has suffered 
(which has been very great) had some good design in the goodness 
of God, impressed me very much. She wished to live till next 
Saturday, to see one of her boys who is absent. I fear she may not 
have that natural hope realised. 

The comedy you don’t approve of, goes very well now. I 
have reduced it into three acts. I wish you could see my farce. 
It is very droll and pleasant, and puts all the people into such good 
humour that they cannot express it sufficiently. 


(To be continued.) 


UNDINE. 


THE sunlit water of the pool 

Is my body, bright and cool ; 
And the grasses of its border 

My green hair that winds disorder. 
If you come close you can see 
In the shallow heart of me 

Little flickering fish, that throw 
Shadows on the sand below. 

Yet, O passer-by ! beware 

How you lean above me there, 
Lest a sudden fountain spring 
From my bosom—lest I fling 
White bewildering arms of spray 
Round you to obscure your way ; 
In my showery clasp enfold you, 


Draw you down to me—and hold you. 
Joan Ramsay. 











THE FATHER OF TORY DEMOCRACY. 


To the political philosopher Tory Democracy has long been a target 
for sarcasm: by the precisian it is denounced as a contradiction in 
terms, Are these superior persons justified ?. The answer would 
seom to depend on the connotation of the terms. Most people 
have a notion—sufliciently accurate it may be—of what is 
meant by ‘Democracy.’ It is of course true, that even in the 
modern world, Democracy takes on many different forms. Swiss 
Democracy, for instance, with its Referendum and Initiative is 
wholly unlike the parliamentary form preferred in France and 
Kngland, American Democracy, with its non-parliamentary 
Executive, is different from all these. President Wilson, eminently 
academic in upbringing and outlook, ought, therefore, to have 
used words with greater precision in his famous declaration that 
the War was fought to make the world safe for ‘Democracy.’ 

But let that pass. By Democracy most people understand a 
form of government under which the many rule in what they 
conceive—-too often mistakenly—to be the interests of all. For 
the moment we may accept that definition. 

Toryism is less easily defined. Some good historians who are 
also good Tories, profess to be able to discern certain fundamental 
ideas or principles to which Toryism has been constant at all periods 
in its long history. They contend that the Toryism of Disraeli is, 
mutatis mutandis, the Toryism of Bolingbroke, that the Toryism 
of Mr. Baldwin is consistent with both. But to discuss that 
interesting proposition is remote from my immediate purpose. 

I am concerned with the genesis of that particular form of 
Toryism which in association with Democracy has attracted to 
its banner many ardent, if illogical, adherents. Where shall we 
find the protoplasm of this vigorous organism ? Who was the 
father of Tory Democracy ? 

Most. people, [ imagine, would ascribe its paternity to the 
brilliant, if erratic, genius of Lord Randolph Churchill. He it was, 
I believe, who coined the phrase—in a speech in the House of 
Commons in 1882—nor can it be denied that he gave to the creed 
more precise definition, and to the extension of its influence an 
immense impetus. In one of his greatest. speeches, delivered at 
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Blackpool in 1884, Lord Randolph contrasted Toryism as he 
conceived and preached it with Whiggism and Radicalism. 


‘The Whigs are a class with the prejudices and vices of a class ; 
the Radicals are a sect with the tyranny and fanaticism of a sect. 
The Whigs tell you that the institutions of this Kingdom, 
as illustrated by the balance of Queen, Lords and Commons and 
the established Church, are but conveniences. and useful com- 
modities. ... The Radicals tell you that these institutions are 
hideous, poisonous and degrading. ... But the Tories, who are 
of the people, know and exclaim that these institutions, which are 
not so much the work of the genius of man, but rather the inspired 
offspring of Time, are the tried guarantees of individual liberty, 
popular government, and Christian morality. . . that the har- 
monious fusion of classes and interests which they represent corre- 
sponds with, and satisfies, the highest aspirations either of people 
orofmen. ... Such is the Tory party and such are its principles, 
by which it can give to England the government she requires— 
democratic, aristocratic, Parliamentary, monarchical, uniting in an 
indissoluble embrace religious liberty and social order.’ 


In this and in similar. utterances we may detect a distinct echo 
of Disraeli, as Disraeli himself perpetually re-echoes the teaching 
of Bolingbroke. 


‘The Tory party’ [wrote the former in his Vindication of the 
English Constitution] ‘ is the national party ; it is the really demo- 
cratic party of England. It supports the institutions of the country 
because they have been established for the common good and 
because they secure the equality of civil rights without which, 
whatever may be its name, no Government can be free, and based 
upon which principle and every government, however it may be 
styled, is in fact a democracy.’ 


If Lord Randolph Churchill had imbibed the doctrines of 
Disraeli, Disraeli had studied closely the philosophy of Bolingbroke, 
and not less closely, paradoxical as it may sound, the philosophy 
of Bolingbroke’s sternest critic, Edmund Burke. Of Bolingbroke 
Disracli wrote (again in the Vindication) : 


‘ He eradicated from Toryism all the absurd and odious doctrines 
which Toryism had adventitiously adopted, clearly developed its 
essential and permanent character, discarded jure divino, demolished 
passive obedience, threw to the winds the doctrine of non-resist- 
ance . . . and in the complete reorganisation of the public mind, 
laid the foundation for the future accession of the Tory party to 
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power and to that popular and triumphant career which must ever 
await the policy of an administration inspired by the spirit of our 
free and ancient institutions.’ 


Or compare Disraeli’s attack (in the third chapter of Sybil) on 
that Whiggism which he declared to be ‘ putrescent in the nostrils 
of the nation,’ with a famous passage in Bolingbroke’s Dissertation 
on Parties : 

‘The State is become, under ancient and known forms, a new 
and undefinable monster ; composed of a King without monarchical 
splendour, a Senate of nobles without aristocratical independence, 
and a Senate of Commons without democratical freedom.’ 


Detestation of Whiggism was common, then, to all these cham- 
pions of Tory Democracy—Lord Randolph Churchill, Disraeli and 
Bolingbroke. 

The sentiment was shared also by another politician who for 
forty years was a back-bench member of the House of Commons, 
one of the most prominent social figures of his time, perpetually 
in the forefront (as he loved to be) of the political picture, con- 
stantly held up to ridicule in the caricatures of Gilray, the inmate 
of palaces and prisons, and ever the darling of the London mob. 
But who to-day recalls the career of Sir Francis Burdett, or even 
remembers his name except as the father of a popular figure in 
Victorian Society—the Baroness Burdeit-Coutts? Yet, if I 
mistake not, Sir Francis Burdett has a claim, not inferior to that 
of Disraeli or Lord Randolph Churchill, to be regarded as the 
begetter of that monstrous infant Tory Democracy. The Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts must herself be held mainly responsible for the 
eclipse of her father’s fame. In order, we may surmise, to avoid 
raking up the scandal of her father’s association with the Lady 
Oxford of the day, the Baroness desired that no life of him should 
be published during her own lifetime. Her death in 1906 removed 
the embargo ; with the passing of her generation there is no further 
need for reticence ; and the papers belonging both to the Coutts 
family and the Burdett family have accordingly been placed in 
the hands of Mr. M. W. Patterson, himself a relation by marriage 
of the Coutts’s. Thus, at long last, we have a full-length portrait 
of one of the most prominent Englishmen of his generation. 

Francis Burdett was born in 1770. He was the second son 
of his parents, but on the death of his elder brother (1778) he 
became heir-presumptive to his grandfather, the fourth Baronet, 
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and on the latter’s death (February 15, 1797) he succeeded to 
the title (his father having predeceased him) and to great landed 
estates in Derbyshire and elsewhere. The Burdetts were an 
ancient family of Norman origin and, from the Conquest down- 
wards, had systematically increased their patriarchal properties by 
a series of fortunate marriages. Seckingdon, Bramcote, Foremarke 
and Ramsbury all came into the Burdett inheritance by marriage. 
Burdett, therefore, was true to the family tradition when he married 
a lady of great fortune, the daughter of Thomas Coutts, the famous 
banker. Between 1290 and 1695 Burdetts sat in no fewer than 
twenty-three parliaments as members for the Counties of Warwick 
orof Leicester. Sir Robert Burdett, the immediate predecessor of 
Francis in the title, represented Tamworth for twenty years, so 
that Francis Burdett, as Mr. Patterson observes, was merely follow- 
ing the family tradition when he devoted himself to politics as 
his life-work. 

With his handsome face, commanding figure and proud carriage, 
Francis Burdett was an aristocrat to the finger-tips. But he 
detested Whiggery, mistrusted and greatly resented the strangle- 
hold which, through the system of pocket boroughs, the Whigs 
had established on English politics. It was the more ironical that 
the ardent advocate of parliamentary reform should have obtained 
his first seat in the House of Commons by purchase. Of that 
more presently. 

Burdett entered Westminster School at the age of eight, and 
matriculated at Oxford from Christchurch at fifteen, but continued 
his school life at Westminster for another year when he was expelled 
for leading a rebellion against the Head-master. Obedience to 
tule, conformity with convention, was never Burdett’s strong 
point : it might indeed have been of him, instead of Shaftesbury, 
of whom Dryden wrote : 


A beardless chief, a rebel ere a man, 
So young his hatred to his prince began. 


He left Oxford without taking a degree, but not before he had 
began to interest himself seriously in politics, as befitted a West- 
minster boy. Nearly two years were then well spent, according 
to the commendable custom that prevailed among lads of his class 
in France, Italy, Switzerland, Austria and Germany. At Berlin he 
got (to quote a letter from Frederick Duke of York to Mr. Coutts), 
‘into so disagreeable a scrape’ that the English Minister desired 
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him to leave the town. Shortly after his return to Hngland he 
married Sophia, the youngest daughter of Thomas Coutts. The 
two were ill-matched, the marriage unhappy, less it would seem 
from Sophia’s fault than Burdett’s, but thanks mainly to the tact 
and good temper of Coutts, there was no formal separation, despite 
Burdett’s notorious infidelities. Mr. Patterson accuses Burdett 
not only of inconstaney in marriage but—on the strength of his 
own letters—of ‘disagreeable priggishness.’ ‘I am convinced, 
wrote Burdett to Coutts, @ propos of his relations with his wife, 
‘all the present Ties of Society are calculated to obstruct, human 
happiness. They are in opposition to every law of Human Nature,’ 
And again: ‘ Marriage is ill-ealculated to realise the fleeting dream 
of happiness . . . and has with great truth been called the grave 
of love.’ This is, | agree, strange language from a young married 
man to his father-in-law. But a College tutor should surely know 
that almost every young man of promise and parts is a prig. Well 
do I recollect. a young Oxford don (now a distinguished Head) 
saying to me of an undergraduate (now a popular writer), ‘ B. is 
no doubt a prig; but IT like prigs; I am a prig myself.’ Ie was; 
but he was none the worse for that. Priggishness is the intellec- 
tual counterpart of measles. It is safer to get it over when young, 
a roving eye for other ladies’ (to quote 


The young man with 
Mr. Patterson), was already a member of Parliament, having been 
elected for Boroughbridge in Yorkshire, one of the Duke of New- 
castle’s boroughs, in 1796. Burdett or Coutts paid the Duke’s 
trustees £4,000 for the ‘next presentation,’ for six years’ tenure 
of the seat. It was cheaply bought, and in the open market, on 
the basis of a contract as precise as a stock-exchange transaction 
to-day—and attended with less risk to the purchaser. Burdett, 
though member for a ‘ rotten borough,’ was no man’s nominee, 
and could, and did, take an entirely independent line in the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Baldwin has lately been talking some very sound sense 
about the ‘rotten borough’ system, with particular reference to 
Old Sarum. Judged by results there was a good deal to be said 
for it. At any rate it produced a House of Commons vastly superior 
in personnel to that of to-day. Members might have paid cash 
for their seats; but they were neither the delegates of their con- 
stituents nor the hirelings of their party. 

Under no circumstances could Burdett ever have been either 
a delegate or a hireling. He never even took office ; nor sought 
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it; and three times he refused a peerage. Nor did he long remain 
Member for Boroughbridge. The contract ran out in 1802, and 
in that year he stood and was returned by the freeholders of the 
County of Middlesex against a strong candidate, Mr. Mainwaring, 
a wealthy banker, who had sat in the preceding Parliament and 
was also chairman of the Middlesex bench of magistrates. If 
many of the boroughs were in those days ‘rotten,’ the county 
franchise, though restricted, was freely exercised, and the political 
fights were anything but shams. The poll was open for a fortnight ; 
the contest was marked by every sort of rowdyism, by wholesale 
bribery, by perjury and what not, but that the results corresponded 
pretty closely with the wishes and views of the electorate, and 
indeed of the country at large, is indisputable. Burdett’s return 
was challenged by Mainwaring, but not until 1804 was he unseated 
by the ‘ Select Committee.’ He stood again, but after a hotly-con- 
tested election and a disputed result, was defeated by five votes. 
His opponent was unseated, but petitioned against Burdett, 
who declined to defend his election. By that time the life of the 
Parliament had almost expired. The two elections cost Burdett 
anything between £50,000 and £100,000. 

At the General Election of 1806 he again stood for Middlesex, 
but was rejected, and in 1807, after a contest unique in the history 
of the pre-reform Parliament, was triumphantly elected for the 
great and independent constituency of Westminster. The election 
was in many ways remarkable. The majority was enormous ; 
Burdett headed the poll with 5,134 votes, yet he took no part in 
the election which was fought for him by Francis Place and others 
in his absence. Most wonderful of all, the contest cost only £780, 
to which Burdett contributed not one penny. His supporters 
paid—mostly in subscriptions of half-crowns and shillings—the 
whole expenses. The Constituency which offered their member 
this unique compliment remained faithful to him for twenty years. 
At the post-reform election of 1837—the first of Queen Victoria’s 
reign—he declined to offer himself again as a candidate ; for 
Westminster, but was elected as Tory member for North Wilts. 

So Burdett, having started his political life as a radical of the 
ruddiest hue, ended it as a Tory follower of the Duke of Wellington. 
Does this argue inconsistency? He was, at any rate, consistently 
opposed to Whiggery, as he was consistently contemptuous of party 
affiliations. ‘I was no Whig and hated party,’ he wrote in 1834. 
‘I never had any party but the people—any political object but 
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their welfare.’ The words are in his election address to his old 
constituents in 1835. 

They were true. Burdett had no other object in political life 
but to promote the welfare of the people; and the people recog- 
nising in him a single-mindedness as rare as it was admirable, 
gave him their unstinted confidence. Nor was it ever withdrawn, 
Yet Burdett’s career, if consistent, was not unchequered. On the 
contrary it was, especially in the earlier part of it, exceptionally 
tempestuous. 

Twice he actually suffered imprisonment. On the first occasion 
his incarceration was due to a quarrel between the Member 
for Westminster and the House of Commons. That House has 
at all times been apt to attach to questions of privilege an im- 
portance which has not been either understood or appreciated 
by the outside public. In the eighteenth century privileges 
originally asserted against the Crown were reasserted by the oli- 
garchy which had usurped the Royal prerogative in order to 
obstruct the rising power of the people and the Press. The conflict 
between the House and that notorious reprobate, John Wilkes, was 
due to this development. Sir Francis Burdett’s offence had a 
similar origin, and the whole proceedings, from first to last, were 
so eminently characteristic of the man—of his best qualities and 
his worst—that a paragraph may be devoted to explaining them. 

The Government as a whole, and Lord Castlereagh as Secretary- 
at-War in particular, were severely attacked in 1810 for the failure of 
the expedition to the Isle of Walcheren. The public mind was greatly 
perturbed about the matter, but when it came on for discussion 
Mr. Charles Yorke, M.P. for Cambridgeshire, ‘ spied strangers,’ and 
despite strong opposition from Burdett and others, a motion for 
the application of the Standing Order was carried, and the public 
galleries were cleared. Burdett’s protest, though violently made, 
was probably justified ; but there are occasions, especially during 
the progress of a great war, when the existence and application 
of the Standing Order are unquestionably in the national interest. 
Such occasions arose during the recent war. But Burdett’s action 
was warmly approved by his constituents. A placard appeared 
on the walls of Westminster reporting a resolution passed by a 

certain debating society in that constituency, censuring the enforce- 
ment of the Standing Order ‘as an insidious and ill-timed attack 
upon the liberty of the Press, as tending to aggravate the discon- 
tents of the people,’ etc., etc.—all in the approved manner of 
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obscure but ambitious Societies. The House was outraged, and, 
invoking the protection of a famous clause in the Bill of Rights, 
designed to protect freedom of speech in Parliament from the 
interference of the Crown, haled the Secretary of the Society— 
an apothecary named Jones—before them, and despite his apology 
committed him te <lewgate. 

These proceedings were precisely calculated to arouse the 
indignation of Burdett, who denied the competence of the House. 
It had gathered into its own hands the roles of the accuser, the 
Grand Jury, the Petty Jury, the Judge, and the executioner, 
to commit Jones, and had thus contravened all the principles of 
English law and English justice. Burdett, having failed to con- 
vince the House, then published, in Cobbett’s Register (March 24, 
1810), an open letter to his constituents, accusing the House of 
Commons of overriding the law of the land. The House retorted 
by committing Burdett to the Tower for infringing by his ‘ libel- 
lous and seditious paper’ the Privileges of Parliament. But it 
was one thing for the Speaker to issue his warrant for the arrest 
of Sir Francis, and another for the Serjeant-at-Arms to execute 
it. Burdett absolutely refused to obey the warrant except under 
pressure of force. Day after day, tumultuous scenes were witnessed 
in London. A surging mob surrounded and defended Burdett’s 
house (No. 78) in Piccadilly ; the guards, horse and foot, were called 
out. Burdett invoked the protection of the civil power against 
the illegal action of the House of Commons. Eventually, however, 
Burdett’s arrest was effected, and escorted by several squadrons 
of Life Guards and Light Dragoons, he was carried off to the Tower. 
In the riots which ensued several people were killed and many 
wounded. 

Burdett had become a popular hero: to get him into the Tower 
an army of 50,000 men had been necessary. Addresses of con- 
gratulation poured into the Tower; remonstrances to the House 
of Commons. Burdett’s imprisonment having lasted nearly three 
months automatically came to an end with the adjournment of 
the House on June 21. 

The second incarceration of Burdett arose out of the so-called 
‘Peterloo Massacre’ in 1819. The post-war condition of England 
was a very serious one. Industry and agriculture alike depressed ; 
prices falling; widespread unemployment; rick-burning in the 
country ; sabotage in the new factories. Burdett urgently pressed 
reform upon a House more immediately concerned with repression. 
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The Lancashire artisans were drilling. Were they preparing for 
revolution? The Home Office reproached the magistrates with 
inactivity. Peterloo ensued. Eleven persons were killed or 
mortally wounded ; 600 were severely injured. 

Burdett expressed to his constituents, ‘his shame, grief and 
indignation ’ at the spilling of blood at Manchester. Parliament, 
in special session, passed the Six Acts; Burdett was prosecuted 
for seditious libel, convicted and sentenced to pay a fine of £2,000 
and undergo three months’ imprisonment. The trial took place 
in the middle of an election contest, as a result of which Burdett 
was again returned at the head of the poll for Westminster. 

After his release Sir Francis resumed his place in the House of 
Commons and continued with undiminished zeal his advocacy of 
the two causes on which his whole mind was set—the ‘ eman- 
cipation’ of Roman Catholics and Protestant nonconformists by 
the repeal of the Test Acts, and the reform of Parliament by an 
extension of the franchise and a drastic redistribution of seats. 
The former object was attained by the legislation promoted by 
Peel and Wellington, the latter by the Whig Government of Lord 
Grey. Grey offered a peerage to the man who more than any 
other single individual was responsible for the success of the Reform 
movement. But Burdett refused the offer, as he had already 
refused a similar one from Canning, as he later refused one from 
Lord Melbourne. He preferred the title conferred upon him by 
The Times—‘the head of the unennobled English aristocracy.’ 
That title none could dispute. But Disraeli paid him an even 
higher compliment: ‘I think he was the greatest gentleman I 
ever knew.’ Of his oratory, also, Disraeli formed the highest 
opinion: ‘As an orator, in his best days, he had no equal. It 
was all grace and music ; never was a more commanding manner 
or a finer voice. . . . His declamation was fiery and thrilling, but 
always natural. He was never betrayed into bombast either in 
matter or manner. He had considerable power of sarcasm, and 
his wit always told.’ ‘In politics,’ adds Disraeli, ‘he was a 
Jacobite.’ 

A ‘Jacobite.’ Is that true? It was true of Burdett in pre- 
cisely the same sense that it was true of Disraeli himself. Both 
Disraeli and Burdett regarded the ‘ Glorious Revolution’ of 1688 as 
a Whig imposture ; both men mistrusted the ‘ Venetian oligarchy’ 
which that Revolution had installed in power ; both detested the 
“new men’ and ‘ boroughmongers’ who had usurped the power 
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of the Crown, and yet refused to admit the people to a fair share 
in the government of the country; both believed in a national 
alliance between the monarchy and an enfranchised democracy ; 
both were zealous in promoting the cause of parliamentary reform ; 
both were opposed to the exclusion of persons from the rights 
and duties of citizenship by reason of their religious faith ; both 
ardently believed in the compatibility of true Toryism and genuine 
Democracy. 

There were, of course, contrasts between the two men as well 
as resemblances. Burdett was born in the purple; Disraeli had 
to carve out his own career; Disraeli was not only ambitious for 
power but loved the trappings of greatness ; Burdett, though by 
no means devoid of vanity nor insensible to the applause of the 
mob, never sought office and thrice refused a coronet; Disraeli 
had a high sense of the imperial mission of England ; Burdett was 
not far from being a defeatist in the Napoleonic Wars, and thought 
more of the money wasted on armaments than of the glory that 
rewarded victory. 

Disraeli’s estimate of Burdett was entirely just as far as it 
went; but Hazlitt’s analysis (also quoted by Mr. Patterson) is 
finer and more searching. Did space permit I would gladly quote 
it in full; as it is I content myself with a few sentences : 


‘There is no honest cause which he dares not avow; no 
oppressed individual that he is not forward to succour. He has 
the firmness of manhood with the unimpaired enthusiasm of youth- 
ful feeling about him... In general his love of liberty is pure, 
as it is warm and steady; his humanity is unconstrained and 
free. His heart does not ask leave of his head to feel; nor does 
prudence always keep a guard upon his tongue or his pen.’ + 


These points could not have been more aptly put. Nor is the 
analysis less accurate in substance than perfect in form. 
Extreme sensibility to suffering ; fierce hatred of cruelty ; fiery 
indignation at injustice and impatience of wrong inflicted by the 
powerful upon the weak—these scem to me the outstanding features 
in the character of Burdett. One of the first things he did after 
he entered Parliament was to expose the sufferings of the prisoners in 
Cold Bath prison, and the iniquities and corruption of the Governor 
Aris. Having witnessed the flogging of some soldiers in the Tower, 
Sir Francis used every effort to get this form of punishment ‘as 


1The passage is quoted in full, cf. Patterson, ii, 551-3. 
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disgraceful to the army, as it is in itself shocking, disgusting, un- 
necessary and generally inefficacious’ (so he wrote twenty years 
later to Lord Grey) severely restricted if not abolished. 

A recent writer has said of Burdett that he had a ‘ heart of 
gold but a head of feathers.’ A heart of gold he certainly had, 
but I am hopeful that a perusal of Mr. Patterson’s masterly bio- 
graphy may convince Mr. Butler that he has done less than justice 
to the intellectual equipment of Sir Francis Burdett. 


It is time to summarise. Burdett’s place in the history of 
English statesmanship would seem to have been almost unique. 
The associate in early life of men like Thomas Hardy, the shoe- 
maker, Horne Tooke, ‘ Orator’ Hunt, Roger O’Connor, the Irish 
traitor, and ‘that consequential tailor’ Francis Place, he was 
regarded by his colleagues in the House of Commons as a mis- 
chievous Radical, if not an out-and-out revolutionary. He was 
the darling of the mob, but was blackballed for membership of 
the Whig Club. He made no secret of his sympathy with the 
French Revolution and consistently opposed a war which he 
regarded as a struggle on behalf of despotism. His lack of political 
judgment was redeemed in those days only by the generosity of 
his emotions, his intense sympathy with the oppressed and the 
suffering, and his genuine love of liberty personal and _ political. 
A few Burdetts are a valuable ingredient in any representative 
Assembly,—but only in minute proportions; many Burdetts 
would constitute a real political danger. After 1803 he began to 
abate something of his youthful extravagance, in which there was, 
(it must be avowed) a considerable admixture of personal vanity. 
Yet with all Burdett’s weaknesses and faults it must never be 
forgotten that three of the most important social and political 
movements of the day—prison reform, Catholic Emancipation and 
Parliamentary retorm—owed much of their ultimate success to his 
powerful and consistent advocacy. If, then, Disraeli thought 
him a ‘ Jacobite,’ other contemporaries discerned in him more 
of the Jacobin. He was in truth something of both. Yet being 
neither Highlander nor Parisian but a typical English squire, his 
Jacobitism meant no more than the Toryism of the Iron Duke ; 
his zeal for reform issued not in revolution but in Democracy. 
Of Tory-Democracy he was the earliest champion, the lineal ancestor 
of Disraeli and the Fourth Party. 

J. A. R. Marriott. 

















THE GARDEN HOUSE. 
BY W. M. LETTS. 


IsaABEL came into the garden. The wrought-iron gates clanged 
behind her. The gardener had gone home and she was alone. 
The level sunbeams caught her eyes and dazzled her as she passed 
between two sentinel cypresses and stood looking westwards to 
the sunset and to the folded blue hills. 

Behind her the rooks were busy in their nightly gossip of happy 
tree-top life. The flushed sky was patterned with their black 
wings above the elms. Their clamour was dearer to her than any 
music, being the voice of the country to a starved heart. 

She stood in the evening light looking fondly at the long border 
with its September glories of gold and purple and white, the helen- 
iums and phlox, the Japanese anemones and gladioli, the monks- 
hood and hollyhocks. Isabel gazed at it all, like a child set free 
from irksome lessons. She smiled at herself. Here was she, a 
married woman, near her silver wedding, and yet she had the 
guilty joy of a truant from school. She had defied her conscience 
(an exact and vigorous one it had been for the greater part of 
forty-five years), and had done the things she wanted to do ; thrown 
her cap over the mill and chosen her own way in spite of Malcolm, 
her husband, and the house and the maids and all her duties to 
committees and relations and friends. 

When Grey Gables was left to her by the eccentric uncle who 
had lived out his widowerhood there, she had said to her surprised 
husband : 

‘No, I shall not sell it. I would like to live there for a time.’ 

And in this amazing self-assertion, a little ashamed, a little 
excited, and very happy, she had come to claim her property. 

The old gardener and his wife who looked after the house had 
welcomed her. Blinds were drawn up and dust-sheets removed 
for her. She was installed in a long cool bedroom hung with 
calendered chintzes. So quickly did the old house claim her that 
she could hardly believe she had left Paddington in the morning, 

leaving the care of a half-amused, slightly disapproving husband. 
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‘When your whim wearies you, be honest and say so and come 
back to civilisation.’ 

‘But, Malcolm, it is a dear old house and quite civilised— 
there are other houses not far off.’ 

‘It seems to me a ghastly spot. I believe it’s sheer contrariness 
that makes you want it. But regarded as a rest cure—you do 
look rather pale and peaky—it may work, and cure you of your 
anti-town complex.’ 

She saw his smile, his even white teeth, and that look which 
husbands keep for childishly self-assertive wives. 

Isabel seeing it in memory, bent her face to the white phlox 
and kissed it. At last she had dared. She had set up her banner 
and left the civilities and exactions of the house in a Chelsea Square, 
She had shown herself firm and practical. She had arranged to 
let it furnished for three months, while Malcolm went to rooms 
and she, on a plea of her duty towards this legacy, had come here 
to Grey Gables. 

But she had run away. That was asserted by her conscience. 
That cumulative horror of town which had gripped her for twenty 
years had become panic. She had to go. She talked to herself 
of her terror of ‘ Them’ and of how ‘ They’ might fetch her back. 
Formless Powers and Principalities of town life possessed her fancy 
and scared her. Always ‘ They’ wished to enslave her, to tie her 
to that unending daily grind of domestic duty, of meals and guid- 
ance of servants and of enforced amiability to all who invaded her 
solitude. 

Now she was alone, happy, exquisitely herself, the real self 
that marriage and town obliterated. The golfing holidays, the 
visits to conventional watering-places with Malcolm, had never 
had this elation for her. She had now embarked on adventure. 

At the far end of the border were two guardian cypresses. She 
passed them and went through the leafy tunnel of the nut-walk 
into a hedged-in garden of lawn and rose-beds where a little Georgian 
garden house stood with shut glass door and windows set between 
myrtle and verbena and straggling Seven-Sister rose. 

The sunny hush of this hedged garden was only broken by a 
robin up on a lilac branch and the sudden chuckle and rush of 
blackbirds into the escallonia bushes which surrounded the grass, 
and its box-bordered rose-beds, where the old Souvenir de Mal- 
maison was in its September bloom of flesh-pink roses, with Homer 
and moss-roses and a curious green rose from Allahabad. 
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Isabel tried the glass door. She shook it; then peered in at 
the windows. She had been inside it as a child with that curious 
Uncle Mordaunt who had, she did not know why, left her the 
place. He had laughed and said, ‘ You might meet a ghost if you 
stayed here long—how would you like that?’ And she, a little 
anxious to show off, had said, ‘I like ghosts,’ with a toss of her 
head which she had thought impressive. 

That scene and the joy of the water-butt in one corner came 
back to her suddenly as she turned reluctantly and went back to 


the house. 


Sunshine drowsed in the golden borders; and butterflies were 
busy over the asters and the French marigolds near the house. 
Isabel noted the Peacock butterflies and a Red Admiral and the 
pulsating wings of a humming-bird hawkmoth. 

She came from the house as old Richard, the gardener, went 
in to his dinner. She liked the feeling of sole possession for an 
hour or so. She could have her lunch at any time. Her treasures 
of inheritance were still bewitching her. Now she carried the key 
of the garden house on her finger. She had found it with its label 
in the hall and had oiled it carefully. 

As she entered the little pleasaunce, she felt a glow of 
excitement. This should be her own retreat, and she would have 
a shelter on rainy days in the little house. The key grated a 
little as the door opened. She went in and stood in a little room 
that had passed from Georgian to Victorian owners so that each 
had left something of personality there. But it was chiefly Vic- 
torian. The room held a small table and a bookshelf, an old 
cabinet, and Wedgwood ornaments on the mantelpiece. Two 
or three Majolica jars stood about. On the wall was a water- 
colour portrait of a young woman in a peaked bodice and much- 
flounced muslin skirt. She was pretty, with wavy hair and pansy- 
brown eyes looking out from the damp-stained paper. 

Isabel nodded at her. 

‘You’re Aunt Caroline, Grand-aunt Caroline, though you're 
younger than I am now . . . and I suppose these are your pictures 
of the garden.’ 

Isabel looked at the scratchy, stippled, little water-colour 
sketches beside the mantelpiece. 

‘My dear, you couldn’t paint, but you loved your garden.’ 

She spoke aloud and then stood silent, conscious of the solitude, 
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the quiet, that curious scent compounded of dry-rot, dead flowers, 
old furniture, ‘the smell of eld’ Isabel called it. 

Then in a sudden swirl of energy, she took out the Majolica 
jars to fill at the water-butt, and gathered branches for them, 
She cut sprays of the tasselled Leycesteria, with verbena and 
myrtle, and branches of rowan from a tree in the hedge.  Busily 
she arranged these in the bowls in the garden house, talking to 
the portrait of Grand-aunt Caroline to save herself from an accusa- 
tion of talking to herself. (Malcolm must not say that she was 
growing odd.) 

‘I’m going to spend my days here, Grand-aunt,’ she said 
cheerfully. ‘I’ve brought a pad for writing and my pen, and I 
think I'll miss lunch and stay here with you. I’m going to write 
articles for Gardening papers . . . if they'll take them. Malcolm 
will think I’m sensible then, And... oh!... I shall have a 
collection of garden books and keep them here, my Farrar and 
Kingdon Ward books, and Mrs. Karle’s Pot Pourri, and Miss 
Jekyll, and Robinson's Flower Garden, and... if 1 can ever 
afford it, the modern edition of John Parkinson. I'll write a list 
of what I have and what I want.’ 

She pulled a chair to the open door and sat down, spreading 
her pad on her knee and holding her pencil loosely in her hand, 
The sudden flutter of a flycatcher distracted her. She looked 
away and her pencil wrote something quickly. Isabel looked 
down in wonder—what had she written ¢ 

‘I am so glad you have come.’ In rather vague characters 
the words ran across the page. 

Isabel shivered and glanced round her quickly. 

‘Do you want me to stay ?’ she asked aloud. 

Again her pencil wrote. 

‘Yes... it was so lonely till you came.’ 

Isabel raised her eyes to the portrait. 

‘I know it’s you, Aunt Caroline,’ she said. ‘I’m not fright- 
ened. It would be fun to be friends with a... with a ghost.’ 

A little rustle of wind shivered the leaves outside. Her hand 
wrote ‘Such fun,’ and paused. Isabel got up and looked at the 
portrait for long. 

‘You are younger than I am,’ she said. ‘1 know you died at 
forty-three, and I am forty-seven. But that is just right for friends. 
I will spend lots of time here and we'll make plans together.’ 
Between the guardian cypresses came the gnarled figure of old 
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Richard. Isabel with a speed which was almost furtive came 
towards him, closing the garden-house door behind her. 

‘Do you want me, Richard ?’ 

(Oh, she must say that no one was to look for her in the garden 
house ; she must have her retreat.) 

‘There’s a car at the door, mum, an’ I see my Mary looking 
for you high and low. ’Tis Mrs. Mallerby. She be a widow, 
Master, your uncle, ma’am, knew her well, but times he wouldn’t 
see her, say he was out, and he in all the time.’ 

‘Very well, Ill go.’ 

Isabel went in through the French window to the long drawing- 
rom. A large fair woman in brown tweeds came to meet her 
with hands outstretched. 

‘It is Mrs. Gresley, isn’t it—‘ my niece Isabel,” as your dear 
Uncle Mordaunt used to call you? I heard from the station- 
master at Much Wenstead that you’d come, and they knew at the 
post office. We're such a friendly village we know all each other’s 
affairs, and I said, “I’m going to see her uncle’s niece this very 
day and going to make friends.” ’ 

Isabel stood, rather slender and pale, in her lilac muslin dress 
and grey straw hat. Her hands were held warmly and her face 
was scanned, 

‘How kind of you,’ she said gently, ‘and you must let me 
ting for tea. I really forgot about lunch, so let’s have tea together, 
even if it is early.’ 

‘Well, now, I was going to carry you off to tea with me. Iwas 
expecting our Rector and his wife, and Mrs. Digges, the doctor’s 
wife, and a few neighbours, and I just said, ‘‘ That poor little Mrs. 
Gresley will be all alone. I'll bring her back with me to make 
friends with us all.” Have you brought your car?’ 

Isabel shrank a little. 

‘No .. . I don’t drive yet, and I came down by train. Thank 
you ever so much, but will you let me come another time? I 
... Tam just settling in and I’m still rather tired after town— 
I... I thought I’d rest for a few days.’ 

Mrs. Mallerby gazed with round blue eyes at her hostess. She 
knew Isabel’s type, a shy, rather exclusive woman who wore 
mauve and grey muslin and a raflia trimmed hat, and those old 
crystal ear-rings. It was a type that she did not like. Some- 
times she called it ‘ airy-fairy’ and sometimes in her homelier 
moments ‘a little bit nosey, my dear.’ 
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‘You mustn’t mope here. It is such a mopey place. I loved 
your uncle, he was such a quaint soul. But he did get odd. There 
were days when he wouldn’t see anyone—not even me.’ 

Isabel laughed suddenly. 

‘Perhaps we’re an odd race,’ she said. ‘ Or is it just being happy 
where we are? I feel I could be happy for ever here.’ 

‘Your husband will be joining you, of course ?’ 

‘No, not for quite a time. He has his Parliamentary work, 
and he’s in rooms and quite comfortable and well looked after, 
I’ve come here for a sort of rest-cure and to look after my 
inheritance.’ 

‘You'll sell it probably ?’ 

‘I don’t know, Mrs. Mallerby. I’m so content to have it.’ 

‘Oh, charming for a sort of week-end place! What is your 
game—golf ? ’ 

‘I’m dreadful—I haven’t got one.’ 

‘You play Bridge, of course ?’ 

‘No, not even that. I’m too stupid.’ 

‘Oh, I hoped we’d have you for our Bridge set. But, anyway, 
you must come within the Circle here. You'll probably find a 
lot of interests—Women’s Institute, and so on. It’s such a mistake 
to let oneself rusticate in the country, isn’t it? Grey Gables is 
so charming and yet I always feel it’s haunted somehow. Of 
course, all houses have their tragedies ———’ 

‘Have we had many in our family ?’ Isabel asked, her face a 
delicate mask of polite interest. 

‘Well, there was all the affair of your grand-uncle, Sir Lionel 
Mordaunt, and your Aunt Caroline.’ 

‘Tell me,’ said Isabel, ‘I never heard much from Uncle Mor- 
daunt, and my mother died when I was very young. My father’s 
sisters brought me up.’ 

* Oh, it’s one of those old scandals that seem so very tame now. 
Sir Lionel was a great figure in those days, very handsome and 
sporting, and he had his love affairs, unknown to his wife, your 
Grand-aunt Caroline, a poor, pretty little Victorian who never 
knew a spade as a spade. She shut herself up in her garden with 
her painting and her letters, and he went his own way which led 
him to a very handsome lady who was married already .. . I 
heard the story from my mother and I forget a lot of it. The two 
husbands quarrelled in public and two days after Sir Lionel was 
killed out hunting ; his horse fell on him in a ditch, he was drowned ; 
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they say the other man could have helped him out but rode on 
... Tumour said that. Anyway, the beloved lady killed herself 
with an overdose of sleeping draught, and everyone knew why.’ 

‘And Aunt Caroline ?’ asked Isabel softly. 

‘Poor little creature! She lived on for a year in her curious 
inept way, always in seclusion, and then they found her dead in a 
garden house. She had a weak heart and it killed her finally. 
But I always thought the place had some bad effect on them— 
dehumanised them. I do like people to be alive . . . interested 
in each other ... normal. Husbands expect it, don’t they ? 
Mine is dead, I regret to say, but he always said I was so normal.’ 

‘What a comfort!’ 

‘Yes, they like it, Mrs. Gresley. A man hates anything odd 
in a wife ; in another woman he may call it originality. But no 
man wants an original wife. Well, now .. . if you won’t come 
back with me I must go, but I shall just come and dig you out 
very often. Good-bye, Mrs. Gresley ... and... and don’t 
mope. You should really take up Bridge.’ 


It was a day of swirling west wind and dancing, eddying leaves. 
Isabel sat in the garden house with a log-fire in the grate. Some- 
times as the rain pattered on the panes she looked up from her 
book and then up with a smile at Caroline Mordaunt’s picture. 

‘Aren’t we happy here?’ she asked, and nodded cheerfully. 
‘You have such pansy-like eyes, my dear, I’m sure Uncle Lionel 
really adored you.’ 

Then the fallen leaves whirled up at the windows and she 
shivered. She had made a mistake. Some whim took her, and 
she went to the satinwood cabinet and opened a drawer. It 
contained packets of diaries. As she stood she opened one at the 
New Year, and read the neat Italian handwriting. 


‘New year. Oh! God, I should make resolutions, but what 
can I do to alter myself or Lionel? I have thought myself good 
for not worrying him, for never reproaching, for not asking. I 
thought he might want what was not thrust upon him. I have 
spent these years of marriage like the blind adder who shutteth 
her ears. I have known—Oh! I have known the ugly things that 
my neighbours say. But I would not let their whisperings in. I 
determined to live my own life out here in my garden, to keep 
my own little world sweet and wholesome and pure. One cannot 
be made to share in ugly things. I have ignored them. Other 
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better, greater women have done so, Lionel and I keep outward 


courtesies, even gaieties. I know ... oh! I know of that other, 
He is hers. But what can I do? I will not admit the know- 
ledge. 


‘Mary Lysaght came on Christmas afternoon. I tried to stop 
her but she would tell me what everyone is saying about Lionel 
and that other. She says I must make a protest, that it is my 
duty to speak; that I should win him back. She made me miser- 
able. Said I, “ Am [ my brother’s keeper ?”’ and she said, * Yes,” 
She told me dreadful things, that I live in a little cold crystal 
world apart from real life and its temptations, and its needs, and 
that God will cali me to account for my indifference. She said 
the publican and the harlot might go into Heaven before me be- 
rause I have kept myself apart, not wanted responsibility or the 
jangle of life to enter into my peace. Perhaps that is so. 

‘I have a fire here and am writing beside it while snow lies 
on the grass outside. This retreat is my only peace from life. 
My books and painting and my diaries keep me company. I must 
burn them some day. I wonder who will sit in the garden house 
when I am gone.’ 


Isabel closed the book. It was poignant to her. She could 
not read more under the portrait’s eyes. 

‘I will burn them presently for you,’ she said. ‘Why should 
they blame you for living your own life? May one have no 
defences ? ’ 

Then a whim sent her to the house to fetch a book. At the 
door she met that dreaded neighbour of hers, Mrs. Mallerby. 
Acquaintance had been enforced, but a curious terror possessed 
Isabel in the presence of this big, decided person. 

‘Oh, I’ve caught you! In your garden in all this wind and 
rain! Come in for a little and warm yourself. No—I haven't 
come for tea, just for a friendly chat.’ 

Isabel, vaguely terrified, followed her visitor to the fireside 
and its arm-chairs. Something portentous was in the air, some 
storming of her defences. 

‘My dear Mrs. Gresley, you know that I should speak as a 
friend even if I said disagreeable things—if I told you truths per- 
haps you should hear. You would know that I hate to hurt you ?’ 

Isabel shivered. 

‘But why need you tell me rumours and gossip? I don't 
want to hear things like that—I do not want to hurt anyone, and, 
oh, I don’t want to be hurt. Please do not tell me.’ 
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Mrs. Mallerby stared with china-blue eyes at the slight woman 
sitting in the chintz-covered chair. 

‘IT speak asa duty. You are afraid of life, Mrs. Gresley. Fore- 
warned is forearmed. You should not run away from duty. You 
may save your husband yet. Are not you responsible to Heaven 
when you leave him alone as you do?’ 

Isabel flushed angrily. 

‘Malcolm is perfectly trustworthy,’ she said, ‘and I should 
never question his friendships or anything that he does. I can’t 
think what ridiculous rumour you've heard, and if I must hear it, 
it will be to laugh at it!’ 

The large woman rose and spoke breathlessly in her anger. 

‘Well, then, everyone knows of the intrigue that is going on 
between him and Rosa Garnett, his secretary. She’s a divorcée 
and smart and pretty and capable, as such women are. He’s 
been with her at an hotel . . . of course, you can divorce him 
now.... 

Isabel stood up. She was as tall as her guest. 

‘ Please go,’ she said. ‘I do not believe one word of what you’ve 
told me—but I suppose you do f 

‘Yes, I do, Mrs. Gresley, and it’s only honest to say that you’ve 
driven him to it, coming here for months and leaving your husband 
to temptation, to be with a woman of similar tastes, a bad but a 
normal sort of woman——’ 

Isabel stood by the fire and heard the car throb away. 

‘How ugly!’ she said. ‘Why need she have done it ?’ 








It was a day in December, one of the mild days, with a wind 
soft with memories and dreams, that often come before Christmas. 
The last roses linger to greet the Christmas roses, and the bright 
time of berries cheers the old year. 

Isabel looked lovingly at Pernettya and Cotoneaster, berries 
so jewel-like among glossy leaves. And suddenly she swooped 
on delicate buds of Iris stylosa against a western wall. She carried 
them in triumph to the garden house and put them in a glass under 
her grand-aunt’s portrait. 

‘There you are!’ she said. 
of them when they open.’ 

The wood-fire was blazing, but she threw the door wide open 
and scattered crumbs for the friendly robin who sang to her and 
shared her dear solitude. That curious sense of recollection which 
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fills the air in autumn hung about her, fragrant in a breath of 
wood-smoke that blew from the weed-heap across the gentle blue 
sky. The past possessed the day. Isabel had not tried to establish 
more contact with the ghost whom she felt present in the sunny 
room. Sometimes she spoke to the portrait, sometimes she read 
the diaries stored in the cabinet, but she never sought for written 
messages. The friendship was a delicate thing, understood without 
words. Isabel was conscious of a friendly presence, of sympathy, 
of love for the flowers she brought, for the books she read. 

To-day she drew her chair to the open door, then suddenly 
recollected the post, still in her coat pocket. She drew out her 
husband’s letter, with an unconscious puckering of brows over 
this reminder of town life and that ugly little story thrust on 
her by the unwelcome neighbour. She had vowed to forget it 
all, to shut out grossness from her clean peace. She would trust 
and be trusted. Their letters were few but friendly. Malcolm, 
even as a lover, had been no letter writer. He could handle a golf 
club, a racket, a gun, but a pen still dismayed him. He wrote 
stiffly. 





‘I don’t suppose you'll want to come back for Christmas, and 
honestly I rather shrink from Grey Gables. It’s a dreary place 
to me and I couldn’t disguise my feelings. I believe in “ Live and 
let live” for you as for myself. If I carry the principle too far, 
don’t blame me, old girl. We’ve been good pals, only I didn’t 
realise how you hated my life until you fled from it in such a hurry. 
Don’t bother about me, amuse yourself and so will I. I meta 
rather poisonous neighbour of yours, Mrs. Mallerby. She says 
you're moping. Come back if you are—otherwise go your way, 
my dear, as all modern wives do. You were unusually Victorian, 
I suppose—I believe I liked it.’ 


Isabel sat with a writing-block on her knee. She must reply, 
but she had no idea what she would say. Weeks had passed 
since Mrs. Mallerby’s visit and she had taken no notice of the 
gossip thrust on her. To notice would have meant the closing of 
this peaceful life, the taking up again of town life with its futile 
energies, its clamour of demand, its exactions from mind and body. 
She had shrunk from decision, from facing the future. Even now 
she held her pencil and gazed dreamily at the robin on the grass 
outside. But her pencil was writing, vehemently it seemed. She 
looked down at the pad. The words sprawled across the page— 
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‘Go back to him, go back... go back. Read the diary... 
cabinet.’ 

Isabel answered aloud. 

‘I don’t want to go back .. . it'll be the same old treadmill. 
I think I’d rather——’ But she did not finish the sentence. She 
got up and went to the cabinet and took out the last diary, one 
that had been left unfinished. She turned to the last written 
pages and read : 


‘TI do realise now how wrong I have been. I did not try to 
keep Lionel. I loved my own way and I left him to his. All 
that happened was in part my fault. We cannot live to ourselves ; 
I tried to, but one mustn’t. Mr. Tennyson has a poem, “TI built 
my soul a lordly pleasure house.” I loved it, for it is what I tried 
to do. I was that soul and I too have found it vain. And now 
I am lonely because I chose loneliness. We must belong to each 
other. We cannot sweep our skirts away or say, “ This is not my 
affair.” If children starve in London, if women go on the streets, 
itis my affair. I must make itso. I could not shrug my shoulders 
about Lionel. I believe I thought I could revenge myself on life 
—on God—by indifference. But one cannot do it. We all have 
to care. I have felt so ill lately, but when I am stronger, I must 
be up and doing, taking my share in life.’ 


The writing ended there. Isabel put back the little book and 
then sat down with her pencil. Again came the urgent writing, 
‘Go back, don’t wait.’ 

Isabel stood up to look at the portrait. 

‘I don’t want to go back to it all; London—oh, I daren’t! 
But I suppose I must. You are sending me to exile, Aunt Caroline.’ 


The night was blurred with rain. Lights and noise confused 
Isabel after the utter quiet of Grey Gables. She stood in the hall 
of a house in Lancaster Gate and confronted her husband’s secretary. 

‘Is Mr. Gresley in his rooms ?’ Isabel asked. 

The other looked at her in surprise; large eyes wide with 
speculation and criticism. 

‘No, he’s in the Nursing Home, you know. How did you get 
the news? He told me to write to you but not to wire?’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean. I decided to come, but is he 
ill—is it an accident? Please tell me quickly.’ 

‘ An accident—he fell on the stairs here, but he’s fractured his 
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hip at the socket. I’m afraid it is very serious . . . and he is 
such a sportsman. Oh, it is too bad!’ 

Again the two women looked at one another, each trying to 
fathom eyes that told nothing. 
‘I will go to him,’ said Isabel; ‘ please tell me the address,’ 


Later in the evening she sat by her husband’s bed in the Nursing 
Home. He was cheerful in the resolute way of his kind. 

*T still can’t think what brought you to-day,’ he said. ‘ Not 
my letter ?’ 

‘No, not exactly ... someone ...I mean something told 
me to come to-day.’ 

‘It was time, Isabel. I’m not a man to leave alone—I haven’t 
behaved well—I want to be honest with you. Do you want to 
get rid of me?’ 

‘No. Do you want me to?’ 

‘No, I don’t. I always cared about you. I like you to be 
there ; when you're not, I’ve no . . . no restraints or boundaries 
somehow. I took it hard that you left me for that old ghost-hole 
in the west. I'll be decent if you’ll live the old life again... 
make a home for me, play some Bridge. I must work up your 
Bridge, give you some lessons. I doubt if I'll be up to golf fora 
good time ... if ever. But we'll do things together, won’t we ? 
Go to Eastbourne or Bournemouth for some sun. I like people. 
I don’t like ghosts. I feel I must see life going on around. But 
I want you too, Isabel. I didn’t mean to say it, but—don’t go 
back to that hole. I can’t answer for myself if you leave me. 
Will you stay ?’ 

Isabel pressed his hand. 

‘Yes, I'll stay,’ she said. ‘I must go back some time just to 
tidy up, burn some old papers and so on, and then I’ll come back 
and we'll live just the life you like. And—oh, yes, I must improve 
my Bridge.’ 





In the garden house at Grey Gables a picture lay on the floor 
with broken glass. The cord had rotted and the portrait of Caroline 
Mordaunt had fallen. But still she seemed to smile with lips curved 
upwards and brown eyes full of a half-amused secrecy ! 





















A CIVIL PRISONER IN TURKEY. 
BY THE REV. CANON W. A. WIGRAM. 


Oxp residents in Turkey were apt to say that the Turk was ‘ the 
only gentleman in Europe,’ and there is, or was, a sense in which 
the words were true. Still, it must be owned that it was easier 
to see the fact asserted when you were not in the power of the 
gentleman in question, as was the case with those residents who 
made the assertion before the Great War! In those happy days, 
every Englishman’s house was, if not his castle, yet almost British 
territory. No Turkish police could enter it, save by invitation of 
the owner, and British consulates even kept a special prison for 
the benefit of such of their charges as required one. A fine instance 
of the reality of this ‘ extra-territorial right ’ occurred to the know- 
ledge of the writer, at the city of Smyrna, and in this wise. A 
distinguished brigand practised his honourable profession in the 
district, and officialdom had to admit that it was quite unable to 
deal with him. Thus, as the nuisance of his existence had to be 
abated somehow, it was decided to make him local Chief of Police, 
and set him to catch the thieves whose habitat must be known 
to him! It is by no means a solitary instance of the use of this 
expedient, as we shall see. The worthy brigand was quite willing 
to accept a post that promised to be at least as profitable, and 
rather safer, than the one he adorned at the time, but a difficulty 
arose over his appointment. The Government felt that for very 
shame’s sake, they could not gazette this brigand as Chief of Police 
till he had come in and surrendered, but the robber chief was 
equally certain that he could not put himself in the hands of official- 
dom till his safety was guaranteed by regular status and a formal 
amnesty. 

So he could not be appointed till he came in, and would not 
come in till he was appointed. The way out of this unhappy 
deadlock was found in the extra-territorial status of an English 
merchant’s house in the suburbs of Smyrna. The Englishman was 
on the most friendly terms with the brigand, in whose country 
he used to go shooting, and was equally a friend of the police. 
The brigand entered that British house, where of course he could 
not be arrested, and the Governor was also invited to come into 
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that sanctuary. The proper formalities were carried out—and 
where the brigand had gone in, the Chief of Police for the province 
came out, and enjoyed a long and prosperous official career. 

This Gilbertian situation was rendered possible by the ‘ Capitula- 
tions,’ which is the name of a series of treaties granted by the 
Sultan to the various foreign powers, back in the days of Mahomed 
the Conqueror, or his immediate successors. The Sultan wanted 
the ‘Frank’ to come and trade in the country, but the Frank 
could not do his business under Ottoman law. Thus, it being 
absolutely inconceivable that those feeble statelets in the west could 
ever be dangerous to ‘the Grand Turk,’ he gave them, with con- 
temptuous generosity, ‘ extra-territorial rights’ in his dominions, 
With the course of time, the relative positions of the Sultan and 
the despised states of the west altered a good deal, and what had 
been a concession of strength to weakness became a real nuisance 
to the Government ; and these capitulations are so still, in the one 
land where they still survive, which is Egypt. It is hard, for 
instance, to check the smuggling of hashish, when the Customs may 
have to secure the presence of two or three consuls, before they 
can enter the house where the smuggled goods are known to be! 
Yet, that is still the rule in that country! 

When Turkey entered the war, one of her first acts was to 
denounce the whole ‘ Capitulation ’ system, and declare it abolished. 
Thus we who were resident in the land—the writer was then acting 
as British Chaplain at Constantinople—found ourselves in quite a 
novel position. We were not only in an enemy country of rather 
imperfect civilisation ; we suddenly found ourselves, for the first 
time, subject to the whims of Turkish officialdom. Now, the Turk 
may be a gentleman, but under those circumstances, he swaggered 
as the Oriental on the top does swagger! The Ottoman, like all 
other Easterns, is at least not hypnotised by that Western fallacy, 
that ‘ one man is as good as another ’ or that ‘ all men are naturally 
equal.’ He can be a master, or he can recognise a master, but 
equality is simply not in his scheme of things—in which he is quite 
right! Further, he is apt to act in a way that, to a Western, is 
wildly illogical. ‘ Odysseus ’—keenest of observers of the Turk— 
said that if you want to know what a Turk will do, you think first 
what you would do, then what he ought to do, and then what it 
is his obvious interest to do; you can then, without the least 
hesitation, cut out those three alternatives—for he will certainly 
not adopt any of them—and that will narrow down the field a bit. 
The writer would say that the Turk is always absolutely logical 
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in his acts. Given his original mental position, you can deduce 
his finish clearly ; you can, however, never say beforehand what 
that position is, and therefore can never say what he is even likely 
to do. 

All the world over, the smaller government official can be a 
very objectionable ‘ Jack-in-office,’ and those whose interest it had 
been, hitherto, to be courteous to every foreigner, now found them- 
selves in authority over him. Hence, after being outside their 
jurisdiction in most things, it was a new and unpleasing experience 
to be summoned to their presence and then told ‘let him wait 
standing!’ Or, if one was honoured with a seat, ‘ What the devil 
do you mean by crossing your legs ?’ (a token, in the East, that 
you are at your ease, and in the presence of an equal). In fact, 
we foreigners were made to feel a little of what the ‘ Rayah,’ the 
Christian subject of Turkey, has been made to feel for centuries, 
and it enabled us to understand something of the resentment that 
he has come to feel. 

Turkish ideas—or at least Turkish professions—of the sort of 
conduct that a civilised power should observe towards prisoners 
in its hands, could hardly be bettered. ‘Go on just as you have 
been used to. So long as you behave yourselves you shall not be 
disturbed ’ was the word to folk in the capital. Yet the promise 
of the sort of treatment they would give to all prisoners of war 
was as attractive—and all the world knows how it was kept with 
the captives of Kut-el-amara! Actually, the excellent principles 
which a Turk can always profess were carried out by men who 
might be merely ‘slackers,’ who might be unmitigated brutes, or 
who might be true Mahomedan Gentlemen—and where that last 
exists, the world can show no finer type. Thus, there was great 
variety of treatment. 

At Afium Kara Hissar, one might see the parcels sent for the 
British prisoners, with the cards and names still attached, exposed 
for sale in a stall in the bazaar, which our guards assured us was the 
private speculation of his excellency the governor ; and one wishes 
that had been the worst known there. At Smyrna, no man could 
have treated a colony of civil prisoners better, or with finer courtesy, 
than Raouf Pasha treated the colony under his charge. It is with 
deep regret that one must confess that British officialdom made a 
very bad return to this gentleman for his kindness, and so succeeded 
in making a tried friend of our country into a bitter enemy. 

In Constantinople, there was hardly a male member of the large 
colony—of those who remained in the country—who did not find 
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himself either interned or imprisoned before the war was over, and 
one could really be amused at the amazement of old residents when 
that fate befell them, one by one. ‘I know the Turks, and they 
know me,’ was the standard statement of the old hands, each of 
whom found in turn that they had now an entirely new sort of 
Turk to deal with. Yet—to Turkish credit be it said—there was 
only one case where a woman was ever arrested, and that one (a 
Miss Pears) was released within three days. What would have 
happened, had the ‘ Edith Cavell of Constantinople ’ not had better 
fortune than her prototype, one does not know. That lady (a 
British resident in the City) kept several British officers concealed 
in houses that her family either owned or had the charge of, and 
found means in time of smuggling them out of the land. One of 
them brought a touch of romance to the position, by beguiling the 
weary weeks of concealment under a staircase in composing forms 
of proposal of marriage to his deliverer—who was, be it said, fully 
as beautiful as the romantic circumstances required. It is satis- 
factory to be able to say that before his final escape, he found one 
form of words so moving that the lady had not the heart to refuse 
him any more! As fortunately none of this lady’s agents betrayed 
her, she and the officer were happily married, after the war. 

At times, the Turk would show fits of good nature. We remem- 
ber one Christmas Eve, when towards midnight the Police entered 
the writer’s house and put us through a catechism of the sort 
that generally portended arrest, till we ended things by admitting 
full responsibility for all done in the English Church, and offering 
to accompany our visitors to gaol. 

‘Oh, we do not want you,’ was the reply, ‘ but will you give a 
service to the officers who are prisoners of war? To-morrow is 
your festival, and we would like them to have their religion.’ (One 
thing that no British official ever seems to learn is, that the Turk 
never thinks the worse of any man for respecting his own religion.) 
—‘Give me an instant to get things ready, and I will come with 


you, said we.—‘ Ohno. Thisis the church, give me your telephone 


and they shall come here,’ said the Turkish gentleman. 
Hurried preparations were made, and such a Midnight Celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist followed as has not been too often paralleled. 
A dozen officers, brought from prison, knelt on one side of the 
nave, while the squad of Ottoman soldiers who had escorted them 
stood to attention at the west end of the church, faultlessly reverent. 
On the other side of the nave, three other Englishmen were kept 
apart, a fact that we did not then understand. Years after, we 
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learned the truth. The three were men whom the Turks had 
refused to recognise as combatants, and had sentenced to death as 
spies. They were actually under sentence at the time, and when 
the order was given to take them to the church, their guards— 
with grim humour characteristic of their nation—had allowed them 
to think that they were being taken out to secret execution. Only 
when they actually entered the building had they understood the 
truth. However, the sentence was not carried out on any of them. 

But if the Turk can be good-natured, he is also liable to attacks 
of peevishness and bad temper that may have serious consequences 
for those who are in his hands. Early in the attack on the Galli- 
poli peninsula, our fleet bombarded Gallipoli town, over the isthmus 
at the ‘root’ of the peninsula. It was a legitimate act of war, for 
the town was the Turkish base of supply for their force, but the 
Government found it so annoying that they decided on sending 
down fifty British and French residents to the peninsula, for ex- 
posure to British shells. Padres are normally exempt from war 
service, but on occasions like this the ‘ parson’ of a parish has a 
right to claim that if any are to be taken, he is the proper repre- 
sentative of others, so the writer found himself with the rest, on 
board a small steamer that was to take us to Gallipoli, ‘if your 
submarines do not get us first’ said our escort, cheerfully. None 
of us expected to come back, and we all were looking on ourselves 
as under sentence of death, so it is satisfactory to record that 
among fifty young fellows of all social ranks, picked at random, 
there was only one failure of nerve—and that lad had pulled him- 
self together within an hour. Arrived at Gallipoli town, nobody 
seemed quite to know what to do with us, so we were first marched 
round the town, that we might see the mosque, destroyed by our 
bombardment, the state of which was one excuse for our presence 
there. Actually, the mosque had been used as a store for petrol, 
so its destruction was fully justified, but it was interesting to see 
the result of the conflagration. The walls of the mosque were very 
thick, but the heat generated by the blazing petrol had destroyed 
the booth of a nail-seller next door. Not only were the trays of 
nails all carbonised, but the nails were themselves more than half- 
melted, and had stuck together till they resembled hedgehogs 
drawn by a pronouncedly ‘cubist’ artist. This parade done, we 
were bestowed in a house together, and kept in confinement there 
for twenty-four hours, our guard omitting the formality of providing 
us with any rations. At the end of that time we entered a wrathful 
protest. We quite understood, we said, that we were down there 
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to be shot, and were raising no objection to that, seeing that the 
British Government would send in the bill for us later. We did 
not think, however, that we were there to be starved, and pending 
the shooting we wanted something to eat! Courteous gaolers 
assured us that they understood, and sympathised ; but with the 
confounding logic of their nation, pointed out to us that we were 
there to be shot, by our own people, and that therefore to feed 
us in the interval would be a sinful waste of good victuals! We 
had money, and suggested that we should buy things for ourselves, 
but this was turned down summarily by the Governor. ‘ All the 
shops are closed, by reason of your bombardment.’ A further sug- 
gestion was then made; that we should send a deputation to the 
shops, under escort, and that the escort should open the shops 
and price the goods, while our representatives took what they 
wanted and left the money on the counters; but this was also 
rejected. ‘ You do not seem to understand. Turkey is a civilised 
and constitutional country, and opening a shop in the absence of 
the owner is one of the things that is not done.’ This to men who 
had some of them been born and bred in the land ! 

Food was produced somehow, however, for money will do most 
things in Turkey, though not everything; such empty paraffin 
tins as could be collected in the empty town served as cooking 
pots (the ‘ Rockefeller casserole’ was what one of our number 
called them), and with the Frenchmen of our party to act as cooks 
we soon found that we could run a really creditable mess! Indeed, 
we ended by inviting the Governor of the town to lunch, and to 
our joy he accepted an invitation that had been sent out more 
in bravado than anything else. We gave him a good lunch and 
an impromptu concert after, and sent him away in the best of 
humours, after an entertainment that would surely be only possible 
between Turks and British, the one to give and the other to accept 
such an invitation in such circumstances ! 

After about ten days of captivity of this sort, for which time 
we were free of the town, but were not allowed to leave it, our 
durance came to an end. We had heard the bombardment in 
progress the whole time, but no shells fell actually in the town 
during our residence, a fact at which our friendly governor was 
frankly relieved. He had lamented—during the lunch—the fact 
that if bombardment began, he would have to put us up in a row 
to be exposed to it, but added, ‘ but of course the Admiral will 
not fire, as he knows you are here.’—‘ Of course he will if it is 
convenient,’ we assured him, ‘and will demand redress on our 
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account after. We hope that your Government will not make you 
responsible in that case, but we fear that they will.’ 

Finally, however, the order came for our return to the capital, 
a fact for which we were indebted to the constant efforts of the 
Ambassador of the United States, Mr. Morgenthau. It is true that 
another explanation was current, for that most valued member of 
our party, our French cook, was professionally the leading ladies’ 
hairdresser in Constantinople, and scandal had said that sundry 
great ones had no domestic peace till his indispensable presence 
was restored! Three days later I met, at the American Embassy, 
the official who had sent us down. He greeted me as a long-lost 
brother. ‘Bon jour, mon cher ami! Comment allez-vous? et 
comment avez-vous trouvé Gallipoli ? ’ 

A little later, and I found my clerical self inside a prison once 
more. I had begged to be allowed to go to the prison camps in 
Anatolia, in order to act as chaplain to the British prisoners of 
war, and I heard later that some humorous person in authority 
had declared, ‘ Well, if he wants to go to gaol, by all means let 
him be sent there!’ Actually, the accusation this time was sus- 
picion of espionage. An Englishwoman resident in Constantinople 
was a patient in the local lunatic asylum, and in the course of 
visiting her I had heard of the presence of a British officer, a prisoner, 
whose mind had failed him under strain, and I had at once con- 
trived to get in to visit him. This set suspicion going, not un- 
naturally perhaps, and I was arrested and lodged in one of the 
numerous city prisons. Fortune stood my friend, for the make- 
shift prisons of that day were no more than private houses adapted, 
and I heard later horrible stories of overcrowding in the cellars 
of such places, though it must be owned that such Englishmen 
as were bestowed in them were not often left there for long. With 
the unhappy Armenians it was a different story. I, however, was 
regarded as a dangerous person, and was honoured with a room 
to myself on the ground floor, with no more to complain of than 
the fact that for forty-eight hours I got nothing to eat! Also, 
I had only a hard wooden bench to sleep on. That again was a 
result of the grim sense of humour which a Turk possesses. When- 
ever any of us British vanished, the fact was always reported to 
the American Embassy, which had charge of us, and the good 
fellows who formed its American staff never ceased to ‘ draw’ the 
various gaols till they found us and secured that we should have 
such comfort as was possible. 

To put spokes in the wheels of this philanthropy was, to a 
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Turk, the obvious thing to do, and the method adopted was, to 
refrain from entering our names on the prison lists for a day or 
two. Then when the American attaché turned up, to ask for 
‘so and so’—‘ No man of that name on our lists, honoured sir. 
Try another prison.’ Of course, till one was officially on the prison 
list, one was in theory not there, and therefore had no claim to 
any rations that were going. I must own, however, that when I 
protested at this treatment, the man in charge at my prison ex- 
pressed all sympathy, and allowed me to order in a good dinner 
from the nearest restaurant—at my own expense. It never did 
to be without cash, in a Turkish gaol! 

For ten days I remained in prison, being regarded as so dan- 
gerous a character that I had two sentinels over me, with fixed 
bayonets, day and night. On the whole, this was a consolation, for 
it gave some chance for conversation, and I got through the time 
by teaching my gaolers arithmetic, setting sums with a bayonet- 
point, on the whitewashed wall. I had got them as far as simple 
proportion, before I was summoned to the court-martial ! 

A Turkish court-martial is an informal, almost friendly, affair, 
though it may have a serious ending. After a few questions about 
my position in the city, as British chaplain, and a query whether 
I was having prayers in the church for the success of the entente 
(‘Of course I am,’ said I), I was put through a series of questions 
which showed me that I had been under closer observation than 
I had realised. Then came the demand, ‘ You went to visit a 
prisoner of war in the lunatic asylum. Why?’ I explained my 
reasons, and the demand followed, ‘ You say you went to see him 
merely as a priest. Will you give your word of honour that that 
was your sole reason?’ I gave that pledge readily enough. ‘ Very 
good. We know your other answers have been true, so we will 
take your word for this. You are free—but we think you ought 
to pray for us in future ! ’"—‘ The Church of England always does 
pray for Turks,’ I replied (the gibe was not prudent, but was 
irresistible) ; ‘it prays for their deliverance from ignorance and 
hardness of heart!’ They demanded proof and I showed the Good 
Friday collect, with the explanation that the word ‘ Turk ’ really 
meant Mahomedan, and accused and judges parted with laughter 
and good-fellowship. I was left with a good impression of Turkish 
courts-martial, shared, I afterwards found, by other English who 
came before them. Perhaps, if you have been examining slippery 
Levantines all day (for this court was a permanent body) you 


might, at the end of it, be inclined to stretch a point in favour 
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of aman who gave a straight answer to a straight question. Any- 
how, one can only speak of an institution as one finds it for oneself. 

Time passed, and the spring of 1917 saw me in gaol for the 
third time, for I was arrested again, and deported to Chorum in 
Anatolia, having as companion in misfortune John McClean, 
British doctor of Constantinople. This time we were not worried 
with any trial, but were kept in prison for a few days and then 
sent off to our place of internment, without even an accusation. 
The prison in which we spent our time before starting was the 
worst we had been in as yet, for one was lodged some twenty in 
a small room. My neighbour was a fine old Turk, with a sense 
of grievance against the world. ‘Look at me. I fought for the 
Padishah at Plevna, in a war that was a war. Now these boys 
of the committee have put me in here, for saying this is a beastly 
government. And I say it again. It is a beastly government.’ 
Presently, we were informed of our fate, the money taken from 
us when we entered the prison was restored (any Englishman took 
money to prison if he could, for deportation to some distant province 
was his most likely fate), and we were handed over to two police, 
whose instructions were to conduct us to Chorum. We were taken 
to the station and bidden to take our tickets accordingly, for one 
has, in Turkey, the privilege of paying all one’s own expenses, not 
only in gaol, but on the road to it, plus the cost of a return ticket 
for the officer who takes you there! Should you decline, there is 
no compulsion. The road is at your service, free of charge, and 
by the time you have walked say 400 miles under Turkish escort, 
you will wish you had agreed to pay the railway fare. That was, 
of course, the fate of the Kut prisoners, with this in addition, that 
when they started on that ordeal they were already more than 
three-quarters starved. 

Arrived at the town of Chorum—which is about where St. 
Chrysostom was sent as an exile—one was informed that one’s 
position was that of a ‘menfi’ or political cnterné. You were ex- 
pected to lodge and board yourself, and if you had enough to live 
on, nobody was more pleased than the Turk. If you had not, there 
was no compulsion put on you to go on living at all! Of the 60 
or so who were there, allied subjects all, the twelve British were 
the best off. Our Government had made the very sensible rule 
that any British prisoner in our condition, should have enough 
advanced to him by the ‘ British Relief Fund’ to enable him to live 
decently. After the war he might repay it if he could. If not, 
nothing more would be said. 
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It is true that there was one case where the underlings of 
European legation (not the American) advanced Turkish paper to 
an English lady captive in Constantinople, and debited her husband 
in Baghdad with English gold. That, however, was an isolated 
scandal. 

Life in Chorum was as dull as it well could be, but we had 
no active oppression to complain of. Food was scanty, costly, and 
bad (sugar cost 6d.a lump, and tea £T.10 per lb.), but things were 
no worse for us than for the rest of the population, and we were 
given tickets which gave us the right to buy bread—so called, for 
it was queer stuff—in the daily queue. There would have been 
no difficulty in escaping from the town, for one had only to walk 
out of it, but the difficulty of escaping lay in the 450 miles that 
divided us from the sea, and also in the hordes of brigands who 
infested the country—deserters mostly—who did not distinguish 
their natural allies from their natural enemies. Occasionally 
authority made an effort to abate this nuisance, and we could 
contemplate a row of heads hanging from posts in the market, or 
five or six human beings dangling each from the tiny triangle that 
is the Turkish gallows. Still, the brigands could keep their end 
up well, and we heard with real joy of the Turkish general who 
was bringing three months’ pay for the garrison in his carriage, 
when he fell into their hands. Of course they took all the money, 
and the horses of the general’s carriage, and also, every stitch of 
hisclothing. They left him sitting in the carriage by the roadside— 
it was an Anatolian winter—till friends should arrive. After that, 
it was felt expedient to get into touch with the leader of the brigands, 
and make him Commandant of Police! We ‘menfis’ were regu- 
larly introduced to the new official, for we were in his charge! 

At times, however, one saw things far worse than that. The 
Armenians had been condemned to ‘ white massacre,’ which means 
that, after the throats of all the men of a village had been cut— 
that is ‘red massacre,’ and at least then things are over—the 
women and children are marched, say from Scutari to Aleppo, 
from Aleppo to Trebizonde, and from Trebizonde to Smyrna, till 
all are dead on the road. We have seen caravans of three hundred 
or more, making their way slowly over the snowy plains, with the 
girls crawling because they were too footsore to walk, while the 
wolves and kites followed up the track. ‘ What can I do?’ said 

the officer in charge, in answer to my protest—it was pcrhaps well 
for me that he took me for a German—‘I have my orders. If 
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we do not get to the town to-night, they will all die.” March 1918 
came on us, and the news of the great German attack—which our 
custodians saw to it that we should have—reduced one almost to 
despair. After that we had no more news, and the days dragged 
by till October. Then came a sudden summons for me, as spokes- 
man for our little band, to call upon the local governor. ‘ You 
are all to go down to Smyrna. You are free. —‘ But what has 
happened ? ’—‘ Allah knows, for I do not. That is the order. 
Allah knows who has won this war, for we Turks only know that 
we have lost. We do not even care who rules now, for no govern- 
ment can be as bad as our own. We pray it may be you English. 
The only one we will not stand is—the Greek.’ That was the 
prospect that our statesmen contrived to throw away with the 
results that all the world knows now. ‘ Well, I suppose you will 
send us to Smyrna ? ~—‘ Oh no, we have no money for that. You 
are free to go, but you will have to go as you can, yourselves.’ 
Fortunately, one had foreseen that, if ever the order for our release 
did come, something of the sort would probably happen, and those 
who looked after us in Constantinople had provided me with money 
for just such an emergency. We made our way to Smyrna, some- 
how, arriving there with some ten shillings in pocket for the ten 
of us, but there our troubles were over. The British colony of 


“Smyrna, which as we have noted had been very fortunate through 


the whole war, received us with endless kindness. One’s first act 
was to find the British Club, and ask for any news from the front 
that there might be. Led to the notice-board, one stared in blank 
amaze at a notice that one simply could not connect with any set 
of facts known to one at the time. It ran: ‘The German fleet 
has come out of Kiel, and has surrendered to Admiral Beatty.’ 
About the same time, we heard of the charge on which we had 
undergone the imprisonment. A reptile of the Turkish secret ser- 
vice confessed to me that he had had to do something to ‘hold 
down his job,’ and had thought that an accusation against the 
British padre and the British doctor was as good a card to play 
asany. So he had accused us of running a revolution in the Con- 
stantinople slums, with the ‘ British Relief Fund’ as our means. 
Now, however, he was out of a job, and as he had always taken 
such an interest in me, he trusted that I would recommend him 
for a similar job under the British! With some regret, I must 
confess that I burst out laughing before I could kick the creature— 
and after that I could not do it! 























FISHERMAN’S LUCK. 
BY ‘ HAFREN.’ 


Luck, say the moralists, is a two-faced jade ; and, no doubt, hap 
such as the winning of the Irish Sweepstake may suddenly tum 
about and show distressing features. But, I refuse to let moralising 
shake my belief in fisherman’s luck—which, in sober truth, harms 
no one. Good or ill, it is a beneficial process. No true fisherman 
grudges another his good fortune; his own misfortune does but 
enlarge his craft, or at the least it grows into a happy memory and 
provides an engaging yarn. 

This, you will remark, is true of all sport. Quite so—but 
fishing is the exemplar; and, besides, one needs a gambit for 
‘I remember.’ 

I remember, then, years ago, being ‘ given a day’ on a small, 
but strictly preserved, tidal river in Wales. I counted it an 
amazing piece of luck, and thought nothing of pushing a bicycle, 
slung about with awkward and heavy fishing gear, over ten arduous 
miles of rough road and rougher lane, since there was every prospect 
of sewin at the end of them and, perhaps, a salmon. After rigging 
up myself and my rod, and leaving the bicycle at a lonely little 
cabn of thatch and whitewashed stone, I trudged eagerly along 
dykes across a further half-mile of bog to get to the water—only 
to find that (lawfully or not, I never discovered) the short beat 
was being systematically netted from the other bank. So thorough 
was the job, so narrow the river, that I might just as well have 
faced about and gone home again; especially since I had arrived 
rather late and, although I waited hopefully, the netting persisted 
until the incoming tide put fishing out of the question for both 
net and rod. 

Keenly disappointed and annoyed as I was at the time, memory 
has long since balanced the luck; because, at the finish of the 
last sweep, a rabbit bolted from a tump of reeds on the low bank 
opposite me and, seeing the men at the horns on each side of him, 
leaped frantically into the water, and was drawn into the purse 
of the net. Not one of us would have supposed it possible for a 
rabbit to be anywhere in that square mile of soggy bog-land, but 
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there was this one; and a fatal mischance it was for bunny. I, 
however, found great satisfaction in knowing that the net had 
caught nothing else, a bunch of tide-borne weed excepted; and 
not for anything would I have missed the pantomime that followed. 
Apparently the Welsh tongue sometimes fails; for neither of the 
men uttered a word while rushing and tussling for who should 
have the rabbit—which, after being nearly torn asunder, was 
found by the winner to be diseased, and was flung disgustedly 
into the river. Caton pawb /—even then, not a word; only a 
tableau of outraged luck opposed to finger-pointed derision. Dare 
I confess ?—I should have been happier still if the real ‘ scrap,’ 
that seemed so imminent, had come off. 

Perhaps to teach me not to laugh at unbelievably dumb Welsh- 
men in their own territory, while returning along a narrow dyke 
I was shouldered off into bog-water by the leader of a string of 
black bullocks. I bear no malice—now! ... but what is there 
about Wales that weakens the moral fibres? I know of no region 
where the ethics of fishing are more distorted, and where the sport 
is more disappointing—judging, that is to say, by the apparent 
potentialities of Welsh rivers and their hard-dying reputation. I 
refer to visitors quite as much as to natives, whose reputation (in 
another sense) is proverbial ; and having presented that cabbage- 
bouquet, I will pass on to something more fragrant and less dis- 
putable. But, as you will discover, I cannot get away from rabbits. 

In recent years, I was permitted occasionally to fish a typical 
‘moorland ’ trout stream that, from the very first, I dubbed Fairy- 
land. Even main-road drivers of pantechnicons have been known 
to stop and gaze for a moment or two on the ridge above when 
golden sunlight and white, lazy cloud are vying to bestow allure- 
ment upon copse and branching dingle, the ferny foothills, and the 
higher crests slumbering in the gauzy distance beyond. 

From the ridge-road one can neither see nor hear the stream ; 
but a fisherman’s special sense would tell him that it was there 
—a thing of faery, entrancingly demure ; a woodland sprite, ever 
breaking into mischievous laughter; elusive, yet ever beckoning 

—down in the valley’s bosky depths. Now, is not that a queer 
‘purple-passage ’ for an old shell-back sailor to make? But—be 
honest !—have you not felt it, too? Of course, if the mere catching 
of trout, or the weight of the basket, is all you care about, I have 
done with you. But I know you better than that. Howsoever 
unsentimental your pose, you would have felt just the same as I 
VOL. LXXI.—No. 422, N.S. 12 
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did that evening, on turning downward into the narrow, twisting 
lanes, praying not to be baulked by a hay-wain, praying against 
hob-nail punctures, and in a fever to get to the water. We know 
that fever, you and I—how we want to run across the last bit of 
meadow—how our thumbs and fingers infuriatingly fumble when 
we poke and poke at the first fly of the day with our 4 X point, 
It may be foolish, but I find it good to pause and take off my hat 
to the stream, the moment I see the water that I am going to fish, 

It was during this little ritual of courtesy and self-discipline 
that ‘ Fairyland’ sprang to my lips; and, as if to attest, out 
from the crown of a large pollard willow near by a black rabbit 
peered at me, then quite slowly hopped down the sloping trunk, 
turned a complete somersault and loped away. And, if I were to 
add that, before doing this acrobatic turn, he winked at me, it 
would only prove that I was bewitched. But, by the All-Blue- 
Satian Mountains! (as the mate of my first sailing-ship used to 
roar in his politer moments)—is not being bewitched one of the 
charms of fishing? One sudden, ringing laugh from a yaffle— 
that court jester of fairyland—can do it, quite as effectively as any 
medieval incantation, or the incautious intrusion into fairy-ring 
in a woodland aisle. 

For me, that evening, the spell had barely begun. Wrongly 
informed, I had not brought waders, and at once I realised that 
without them fishing would prove difficult and tantalising. For- 
tunately, the stream was fairly full—a cloudy, marbled green, sun- 
shafted in the shallower parts with amber translucence. Like new 
crown pieces, clusters of spume floated down leisurely ; but, to 
my surprise, not one rising fish broke the surface. It was remark- 
ably quiet. While I sought a casting ‘ gap,’ even the swift rock- 
stepped run that was sending down its tell-tale frothings, seemed 
strangely muffled. There was nothing ominous in the hush; it 
was just as if all the world were taking a contented snooze ; and 
suddenly the last fretting of my own fever left me. I did not 
want to fish. I just stood still, watching the stream from beneath 
a big alder. And then it was that a chaffinch alighted on my cap, 
cheeped loudly thrice, as if to advise me not to be an idiot, and 
bobbed up again on to the bough from which he had descended. 

Now, there were two fascinating miles of stream open to me 
that evening ; and I did not use two hundred yards—not of such 
water as I could cover without wading, but measured along the 
bank. During the leisurely hour that I fished, I saw one rise— 
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a beautiful head-and-tailer that seemed to hang suspended and 
diamond-ed in the sunlight just beyond the shade of a tunnel of 
low-hanging foliage ; yet, as if by magic command, a ‘ dry’ ginger 
quill fetched up trout after trout until the ‘limit’ was in my 
basket. Eight brace, weighing eleven pounds—not to speak of 
others barely within keeping-size, which I had carefully shaken 
off, so that I might legitimately prolong the sport. In an odd 
frame of mind, half content and half regretful, I set out to explore 
the stream for future occasion ; and lo! before I had taken twenty 
paces, everywhere the water seemed to boil with determined rises, 
which had not ceased when at last I tore myself from Fairyland. 

The next time I went thither, I made sure that waders were 
not forgotten. Conditions were equally favourable, and my fever 
mounted several extra degrees when I noticed that trout were 
rising in earnest ; thus enabling me to fish the ring and not the 
stream—to pick and choose, and ever learn a little more by doing 
so. But, this time, no rabbit played circus tricks, no chaffinch 
perched upon my head ; and I suppose I ought to have expected 
that, even before I stepped into the water, the rises would stop, 
and a chilly wind would spring up and blow dead in my face. Once 
again I gave up early, for it soon became evident that I might 
just as well go home and fish in the bath. 

Every fisherman has experienced this topsy-turvy luck; and 
the worse the luck, the more staunch is he in his faith. Nay, it 
is an article of his faith. For me, the glamour of that particular 
stream remained ; not even a ‘ permit’ on the lordly Test would 
have shaken my preference, had it been a question of choice between 
the two. 

There came a time when Fairyland seemed fated to pass into 
strange hands; and I wrote a specially doleful letter to an old 
friend who resided on the other side of the globe. My visits to 
Fairyland had been by occasional ‘ courtesy’; by no claim could 
the privilege be carried over; and I felt that the portals were 
closed against me. 

The rabbit, however—or was it the chaffinch ?—would not 
hear of such a thing; for a while, at all events. And I like to 
think that was why my friend, due Home on a visit, cabled me to 
secure for him the two miles of stream that had wound itself into 
my heart. I had no intention of sitting in his pocket ; but, know- 
ing my friend, I knew that my fishing luck was ‘ in’ for the coming 
season ; and I understood the amazed delight in his luck that Mr. 
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Plunket Greene has shared with us for all time in his book, Where 
the Bright Waters Meet. 

Not that I venture to compare the Hampshire Bourne with 
the stream of my Fairyland, which—truth be known—would be 
labelled ‘Rough Fishing’ by plutocrat, chalk-stream devotees, 
But then, I prefer ‘rough’ fishing: awkward trees: ragged 
banks : a real wildness—even though fish are comparatively small, 
If I were fortunate enough to control a length of unpolluted trout 
fishing, I would not interfere with its natural state ; except to lop 
sparingly ; to clear fortuitous obstructions ; and to arrange, and 
vary, sanctuaries where no one might fish ; or—since man is frail 
—where no one could fish. As a rule, Nature provides them her- 
self, where she is left alone; and that is why Fairyland, though 
never lacking man, fur or feather to take their respective toll, 
had never lost its stock and never lost its charm. The owner 
had the sense to leave well alone. Re-stocking, certainly, was 
attempted ; but this only made the fishing too easy; very large 
catches reduced stock to the normal; and thus, fortunately, no 
harm was done. I say fortunately, because re-stocking consisted 
of foreign two-year-olds, and not ova or hand-reared natives. 

Do not gain the impression that one could go there and yank 
out a basketful of fish at any time. There were days when one 
could walk from end to end of the two-mile stretch, see the bottom 
for most of the distance, and see hardly a decent-sized trout. 
Again, under a blazing sky, one might wade upstream and almost 
tread on big fish that seemed to be in a trance, lying in six inches 
of gin-clear water. Often I have tickled them for several minutes 
at a time with the point of a short rod while wondering if I should 
ever learn what trout will see and do in given circumstances. I 
did not wonder where they were when the stream appeared deserted, 
because by peering into Nature’s sanctuaries I had already found 
out. The trout, indeed, occasionally went into retreat; and 
when that happened I knew that I must await their convenience 
or go home. And very good discipline it was. 

It is common knowledge that adult trout seldom stray far 
from their adopted feeding-stations, and that usually each has a 
pet holt handy; but, in my experience of ‘moorland’ streams, 
trout sometimes move considerable distances to sanctuaries as if 
by common consent, and all through the season; and if one is 
quietly waiting—especially just as the light is going dumb—their 
return to station is a mysterious and exciting affair. One moment, 
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the veined or joggling run above you is tenantless; the next, a 
dark nose is soundlessly poked up, then another, and another .. . 
or, glop!—glop!—glop! . . . and, although probably you never 
caught a glimpse of the tenants moving in, there they are, back 
again and feeding like gluttons. If you are clever, of course, you 
will have anticipated the staple dish of their feast; if not, you 
will waste much time in frantically changing your fly. But, even 
so, unless you lose your temper, I am not a bit sorry for you; 
because I know that, in the long run, your luck will ‘ balance out.’ 

I did regret, however, that Fairyland failed to treat my friend 
properly; and unfortunately he fished there seldom. He hails 
from Australia, where rabbits are a pest, instead of being rent- 
providers, as so often they are on rough holdings to-day in England 
and Wales. Perhaps, my special acrobat overheard him mutter, 
‘Soured grass’; and, insulted, told the fairies—or the fish. I 
wouldn’t put it past a black rabbit that climbs trees and turns 
somersaults ! 

Really, it was all a matter of luck... and that reminds 
me.... One day, I was excusing the stream in terms of fisher- 
man’s luck when a dimple expanded to an elongated ring on the 
glide at the head of a run below where we sat lunching. We both 
noticed it, and my friend remarked, ‘A sardine.’ Knowing the 
stream, I suspected otherwise ; and, although there was no cover, 
and by all the signs I hardly had a chance, I slipped down the 
bank and flicked a short cast over the spot ; for I was very anxious 
to exculpate water that had been rented on account of my praises. 
As luck would have it, everything went ‘just right,’ and a few 
moments afterwards we were examining a beautiful hen trout of 
nearly a pound. Now, the glide was shallow and the sunlight 
showed up (we would have sworn) every inch of the bottom; yet 
neither of us had seen the fish or its shadow. Thus, if it is difficult 
to know what a trout can see, it is equally difficult to know what 
one’s own eyes can, or cannot, see; and I earnestly hope that this 
and other entrancing puzzles belonging to fishing will never be solved. 
Much as I should like fishing to be more generally attainable, I do 
not want it to be made more easy. Already man’s ingenuity— 
exemplified in the catalogues—has rigged the scales against the fish. 

A little above where we sat, and on the other side, the stream 
curls out from a bay and runs rather deep round a point of the 
sheer bank. It has cut underneath a stratum of rock, so that 
when the water is low one can see for a few inches beneath the 
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over-hang. I always felt that a good trout harboured within the 
miniature cavern, and often while watching I had detected tell- 
tale undulations creeping outward, and fancied that a broad back 
was humped above the surface within, as if rubbing against the 
cavern’s low ceiling. Even though on a score of visits nothing 
had ever stirred in the bay above, my conviction remained un- 
shaken. The likely little bay was unoccupied, I argued, because 
would-be tenants were warned off by the presence of a monster 
lurking in the cavern. A hundred times I watched my fly float 
temptingly round the point. It would never go underneath, I 
noticed ; but surely, one day, a nose would be poked out, if only 
in exasperation ; and then—— 

In the end, it was I who became exasperated. Determined to 
evict and take the measure of this stubborn dog-in-the-manger, 
I waded across and pushed my rod-point into his holt. And out 
—with a terrible fuss—squattered a moor-hen. 

I seemed fated, that day, to annoy moor-hens. Later on, as 
I emerged from a fringe of young willows, I almost stepped into 
a nest, from which a queer, pen-feathered object scrambled, like 
an agile gnome in a tremendous hurry, plomped into the water a 
foot below and completely vanished. There were four eggs in the 
nest ; and, since the chick could not long have hatched out, it 
shows how strong instinct can be. Search for this venturesome 
first-born having proved blank, I stepped into the stream and 
began to fish. Presently, cheeping piteously, the chick appeared 
on the glide twenty yards above, was drawn into the bobbling 
run, and came rolling over and over down into my ready landing- 
net ; so that, after all, I was able to restore it to its home (where 
it remained) and thus make slight amends for my rudeness to the 
moor-hen clan. At this place, a week afterwards, in the half-light, 
a shipe came zigzagging over the willow-fringe and almost flew 
against my waistcoat. It was so close that instinctively I hollowed 
my ‘tummy,’ anticipating a blow; and I have never in all my 
life seen any living creature make such an instantaneous check 
and reverse flight. 

I preserve a particular love for that quiet, sheltered corner, 
where so many ‘extra’ adventures and turns of luck occurred. 
Just below, the water shelves deep off a sand-bed, with a high bank 
opposite. I had taken one nice fish of a pair that were rising 
close ; and, since it was time for sandwiches, I retired from the 
sand-bed through the wild rhubarb to the slope behind, casually 
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putting my rod down upon the grass, between the bracken stalks. 
On lifting it clear again after lunch, I discovered that the rod lay 
in the crutch of a pair of scissors stuck upright into the turf by the 
extended points. Two months before, I had lost the scissors, how 
and where I did not know. I relate the coincidence because, in 
conjunction with what follows, it suggests that certain articles 
refuse to be lost. Twice have I lost those scissors and found them 
again, long afterwards, by luckily putting down my rod upon them ; 
and, between the occasions, precisely the same loss and recovery 
happened to a pet knife. 

At Chick Corner I saw the one eel that ever I did see in the 
whole stretch. While standing in a foot of water and waiting for 
an old friend to rise I felt an odd pressure between my ankles, and, 
looking down, I beheld a huge eel squirming through. He (or 
she) took his time about it, but I was so surprised that I neither 
opened my legs nor attempted to stamp on the brute. Eels and 
(true) rats are the only two living creatures haunting a stream that 
Iabominate. For rats I often carry in my pocket a catapult and 
a few bullets; and if age and lack of practice have lessened boy- 
hood’s skill, I do sometimes manage a righteous execution. Dare 
I confess a fondness for stoats and weasels? Why not? I like 
to watch them working ; it seems to me that undue (and, certainly, 
illogical) sentimentality is expended upon their ‘ kills.’ I hate to 
see their corpses on gamekeepers’ gallows ; and to witness stoats 
dancing upright on their hind legs is high entertamment, even 
though their purposed antics may be fatal to some foolishly in- 
quisitive blackbird. 

‘Would you not shoot herons ? ’—someone asked me recently. 
No—I would not. And if I ran a trout hatchery I would go to 
the trouble and expense of caging the ponds against herons with 
wire netting, and wage war instead upon rats, which are foul 
enemies. Otters, too, I would leave in peace. When I aired my 
preference for a stream in its natural state I had in mind its wild 
life also—eels and rats excepted. I am all for the natural stream 
—which means that man, fur and feather shall share its bounty. 
Nor need one of them go short on their natural occasions, if the 
water be unpolluted and the redds normal. If the truth were 
admitted, man is the most likely to be greedy, and to do the most 
harm by interfering with Nature’s balance. I am aware of countless 
‘ facts,’ of crimes and suspected crimes ready to be quoted against 
me—but, sentimentality apart, what would this fishing of ours be 
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like without the shy company of the wild folk? If you are honest 
with yourself, you will agree with me that half its charm would 
be gone. If you disagree, all I can say is that you do not really 
understand what fishing means. 

On second thoughts, I must add tame ducks to my list of abom- 
inations. At one time I fished a delectable mill-stream whose 
stock of trout and grayling gave the lie to those who state that 
the two together cannot thrive. But the ducks drove me to 
distraction. It was their tradition that mankind always scattered 
largess. Worse than Port Said bum-boat wallahs, nothing would 
daunt them. Curses were futile; sticks hurled they pretended 
were jokes; and the only thing to do, was to hurry ahead, hide, 
and then double back far behind them. But even this did not 
deceive the quacking phalanx for long. They found me again 
unfailingly, those damned ducks. Nowadays, alas! they find 
someone else; for that mill-stream is ‘ closed ’—gone the way of 
so many waters that belonged to the old squire. 

In conclusion, I wonder whether an occurrence that I witnessed 
late in September is at all common. The day had been dull and 
unkindly, still and dry, but without zest. Though barely above 
summer level, the water looked ‘ swollen ’"—leadenly opaque, rather 
than coloured. At all events, recognising the signs, I would not 
have stayed by the stream if the catching of trout were all one can 
find to do there. For an hour past, not a fish or a fly had I seen ; 
then, while I was watching a slow, deep run over a mud bottom 
the sun broke through, and I was amazed to see hundreds of good- 
sized trout weaving fantastically in the dusty translucence, the 
shoal keeping station in mid-water, neither moving upstream, nor 
dropping back. The spectacle lasted for several minutes, until 
the sun went in and the water became opaque again; and I was 
left with an impression of weirdness all the stronger because of an 
utter absence of commotion. It was like a shadow play. At no 
time was the surface of the water in any way disturbed by the 
swift convolutions of the fish. 

Except in a hatchery, never have I seen so many trout within 
so small a compass; and I can only suppose that I surprised them 
in a preliminary ritual connected with the spawning instinct, of 
which hitherto I was unaware. But, whatever the scientific 
explanation, I count the happening as fisherman’s luck—and much 
more profitable than a basketful of hen fish in September. 
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OSCAR WILDE AT LUNCH. 


‘Come and lunch with me, Hal, if you have nothing better to 
do!’ and Oscar Wilde sprang into that elegant vehicle which 
this degenerate age of noise and motor-cars knows nothing of, 
that quintessence of utter smartness, a hansom cab. 

‘Even if I had something better to do I would not fail you,’ 
I replied. 

‘I do not doubt you, Hal,’ returned Wilde, crossing his legs 
in the cab, ‘unless that “something better’ happened to be a 
pretty woman.’ 

‘Very well,’ I said, ‘ since there is no “ pretty woman ” in the 
case, two o’clock punctually, isn’t it!’ 

‘No, not “ punctually!”’ Punctuality is the bane of existence 
in the present day. It makes one wonder how people ever got 
on before it came into fashion,’ he answered, profiering me his 
cigarette case,—then a fashion not yet descended to Tom, Dick 
and Harry, who then smoked pipes,—and he added, ‘ Come when 
you like. My cook perfectly understands me, which is more than 
a great many other people do. Aw revoir!’ 

With that harmony of sound, the even patter of a well-bred 
horse’s hoofs, which, in comparison with the automobile shriek of 
the present day, is ‘music in the spheres,’ the hansom whirled 
away towards Piccadilly and left me looking after it in Regent 
Street. If life repeated itself, as by Lewis Carroll’s watch, or in 
the manner familiar to readers of Peter Ibbetson,—then a much- 
talked of book, now wholly and undeservedly forgotten,—I might 
the second time have wondered whether in the future the esthetic 
Oscar would ever permit the fashionable Wilde to allow himself 
to be hurled through Americanised London in a low-browed car. 
‘ After all,’ I might in that case have mused, ‘ there is some comfort 
in being no longer as young as one used to be, in having known 
what life was in the more leisured epoch of the hansom cab.’ 


In spite of the latitude allowed me, I was punctual at lunch, 
for that is the great advantage of not being tied as a slave in the 
chain-gang of Punctuality; you may be punctual if you want to, 
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and that without the least discomfort to mar the pleasure of the 
invitation. It is like legalised polygamy : it adds a piquant sense 
to being true to one wife, besides keeping her always more or less 
agreeable in temper from the suspense consequent on the know- 
ledge that her spouse may at any time—and even without previous 
notice—avail himself of the privilege allowed by law of adding 
other ladies to the domestic circle. 

Wilde was in full bloom at the lunch; and I use the term 
advisedly, for in his button-hole—how he was able to do it I do 
not in the least pretend to explain—he wore a huge sunflower, 
Seeing that I rather looked at it, he said, turning his own head 
to drink in the fullness of its beauty, ‘ How do you find my taste 
in horticulture, Hal ? ’ 

‘Well,’ I replied meditatively, ‘if you were not Oscar Wilde, 
I think I should be somewhat astonished.’ 

‘That is no answer to my question,’ he returned: ‘it was a 
question of taste.’ 

‘You do not give me time, Oscar,’ I remonstrated. ‘ It takes 
a little, you must admit; for, though in gardens I have often 
admired your bouquet, it rather lifts one’s breath away to consider 
them in the light of button-holes.’ 

‘Oh these conventions, Hal, how they do “ gall my kibe!”’ 
he returned. ‘ Even you, who ought to know better, are tinctured 
with them.’ 

‘However, Oscar,’ I retorted, ‘if I cannot all of a sudden 
break into raptures about sunflowers as button-holes,—and how 
would you yourself like to see them in general adoption as such ? 
—at least I admire them so much in themselves that, if ever I bring 
out a book of poems, I will have the cover decorated all over with 
sunflowers.’ 

‘A good idea, too, Hal,’ he answered ; ‘ because, if there are 
any people of such bad taste as not to like the verses, they can 
fall back on contemplation of the binding. Yours will not be 
the first “poetry,” either, which has been made savoury by a 
neatly-got-up volume. But come, Hal, I am too severe on you: 
you may write some very fine verse one of these days—for all I 
know to the contrary. Besides you know my opinion—though 
you do not much respect it in that particular direction: you 
will, though, some day !—that your forte is not in verse-writing 
but in poetical prose, and writers of poetical prose rarely are good 
poets !’ 


‘ 
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I hardly thanked my friend at the time, for I was thrilled 
above all things with the hope of being a poet. It was like pre- 
dicting to a subaltern his future eminence as a paymaster. Mean- 
while he went on talking. ‘ Hal,’ said he, ‘ here’s to your health, 
and may you never come across in life what in your present state 
of mind you would be disposed to call “the right woman ” ; as, 
in that case, the rest of your existence will be ‘“‘ bound in shallows ; 
and in flats,” that is unless—which, however, is likely enough— P 
she happens to be the wife and property of some other man. There 
is also some hope in the fact that girls never marry the man they 
firt with. They think it immoral.’ 

‘Why, Oscar, you have often said that women will flirt with 
anyone so long as other people are looking on; and, besides, as 
there is good wine like this, there also are good women.’ 

‘Epictetus !—or yourself! Yes; but, unlike the wine, they 
are not to be had for the asking, least of all for the paying for. 
Quite the contrary, for woman is a paradox,—in fact, the 
paradox of all paradoxes ;—and the more one pays for her the less 
isshe worth. But what amuses me so much about your own love 
affairs, Hal, is that each and every of those women actually 
believes you are really in love with her, whereas in reality you 
are only in love with being in love. It is a disease that at a 
certain age most of us must go through, like the measles and { 
the whooping-cough.’ 

As the last remark was a well-known danger signal that I was 
about to be the butt of his irony on what then was my tenderest 
point, I turned my face towards the bay window in which our 
table was set away from the rest, and which overlooked one of 
the busiest streets of London in a fashionable sense, and remarked : 

‘What a wonderful place London is, Oscar, after “the wild 
and woolly Western States,” ’—from which I had just returned 
on a theatrical tour. 

‘Though it would not be thought the least fashionable to say 

so, I quite agree with you,’ he responded. Yet a flickering smile ! 
on his voluptuous lips showed me he had not been in the least 
deceived by my tactic. ‘And,’ he went on, ‘not only after the 
most uncouth region in the whole World, as that from which you 
have just come back; but, also, in comparison with any other 
capital in Europe, for London is much more than the capital of a 
country, as England—“ with all her faults! ”—is much more than 
a mere country: it is the capital of the greatest and most up-to- 
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date Empire this particular planet has so far beheld; though I 
know,’ he hastened to add, ‘ your American friends would hardly 
be willing to admit its wp-to-dateness, because we do not try to 
hide what little sky Nature occasionally favours us with by titanic 
packing-cases, and disturb one another shaving with early trains 
whizzing past our bedroom windows ; and because we are content, 
after two hundred years, to look upon the dome of St. Paul’s as 
the highest point on Earth, instead of trying to overshadow “the 
venerable pile,” ’—here he made a very successful attempt at 
imitating the combined twang and drawl of our transpontic 
neighbours, particularly in the last favourite word of theirs—‘ by 
the erection of such hideous structures as “ The Times Building” 
in Madison Square.’ 

‘ The Times Building!’ reader: what would Oscar Wilde have 
said to ‘the new Woolworth Building?’ But, gentle friend, sky- 
scrapers were then but in their infancy. 

‘London,’ he added, ‘ is the epitome, as well as the emporium, 
of the real modern World,—that is to say, the World outside of 
the United States of America, which is not really in the World 
at all, as we Europeans understand it,—just as Rome was of the 
ancient. 

‘Hal, that tie you are wearing,’ he suddenly broke off with; 
‘what do you call it?’ 

‘It ts called a Frederick-Leighton tie, Oscar.’ 

‘ Well, whether Sir Frederick invented it or not, it is the best 
thing I have ever seen bearing his name ;—at least the most artistic. 
I hope, however, the effect of wearing it will not influence you 
to start writing verse as he paints.’ 

Reader, I was very young in those days and this harping on 
my unsuccessful verse-writing was a tender point, so I replied, 
I am afraid rather tartly : 

‘Well, Oscar, perhaps if I could, I should be more successful.’ 

‘Then, for God’s sake, Hal, don’t try! Think how awful it 
would be if you should succeed: it’s bad enough as it is. But 
there’s always hope for the very young. If you should succeed, 
however, in attaining what the world calls “ success ”—which is 
the laurel it plants on the brow of bad art—in that dreadful way, 
it would be all up with you for ever. Hal, whatever you do, don’t! 
Excuse my opening this letter!’ 

‘My word, Oscar, what frightfully expensive paper! One 
might think it came from the Government if the sheets were not 
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so small. What extravagance in a mere private person without 
public funds to draw upon ! ° 

After a moment’s reading, he laid it down on the table and 
flicked his cigarette ash on to it. 

‘Very often, Hal, whenever a person has nothing to say in 
the least worth the saying,—much less worth the reading !—he or 
she uses very expensive paper,—very much like the Government, 
as you say. How do you like this champagne, Hal ?’ 

‘It’s very dry, Oscar,’ I replied. 

‘So it is, Hal! Not unlike a Government communication. 
We'll have some sweet wine presently,’ he answered. ‘It’s your 
favourite ‘‘ Marino,”—ordered on purpose.’ 

‘People who only know you in “ society,” Oscar, would never 
suspect what a kind heart you really have.’ 

‘Fortunately not, Hal! for to be suspected by the world at 
large of having a kind heart is the very worst misfortune a man 
possibly can have. But, in this instance, at least, I have pleased 
myself as well as you, for on such an infernally chilly day I, too, 
need a warming wine ; and really this English midsummer reminds 
me of midwinter in Italy ; so, by all means, let us have an Italian 
wine ; and, by the way, speaking of Italy, what an uncouth country 
the Republic of Vulgaria is in general!’ 

‘“The Republic of Vulgaria ?”’ I queried ; ‘ where on Earth 

v7) > 

‘Why, Hal, however can you be so dreadfully dull? The 
land you have just left of course ; where else could Vulgaria be ?’ 

‘As we were talking about Italy, I thought you must mean 
Bulgaria.’ 

‘Pas de tout! Bulgaria is a principality, or something of 
the kind, and is, I believe, the land of the Bulgarians. In the 
same way, Vulgaria is a republic of a certain sort, and equally 
naturally the land of the Vulgarians ; and where on Earth can you 
find a nation so whole-heartedly vulgarian as that from which you 
have just drifted back from to civilisation again ?’ 

‘But, Oscar, their institutions are far beyond ours... 

‘And so is their available cash.’ 

‘But we have quite as much money as they have.’ 

‘Perhaps more; but look at our expenses ! ’ 

‘Our expenses! Haven't they expenses, too ?’ 

‘Not in their government at least. How can you think of 
comparing giving a frock-coat, a tall hat, a corncob pipe and a 
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modest little whitewashed house to thew Executive with the great 
public benefits which we have to maintain? I am far too loyal 
a subject to speak of our thronéd monarch in that connection; 
but think what the Established Church alone costs us! Of course 
if we did not pay the Archbishop of Canterbury fifteen thousand 
pounds a year, it is true the British Empire would at once crumble 
away; but still the money has to be found, if we are to keep our 
place among the other nations, and the rest of the clergy do not 
seem excitingly anxious to bear the burden. That is only one man, 
too; and there is the whole of the clergy besides—upon whose 
ardent labours our entire welfare as a people would seem to depend, 
—to be provided for, beginning with the Lord Archbishop of 
York with his modest £9,000 a year. That is why they have 
money over there for public hospitals, and great public libraries 
and museums ; but, recollect, Hal, they are denied the inestimable 
advantage of having an immense body of gentlemanly clergy 
supported by their nation, including even those benighted wretches 
who regard these clericals merely as the archest of arch-humbugs; 
and how their nation, in spite of its superior “ institutions,” manages 
to hang together as it does without having government-paid curates 
absolutely passes the bounds of my understanding.’ 

‘But there, Oscar, I think the Americans have the advantage 
over us, for their public institutions —at least those of an intel- 
lectual kind—can be the means of raising civilisation to greater 
heights.’ 

*“Can” perhaps, but they never seem to succeed in doing 
it. Did you find the average American citizen you ran across in 
your travels more polite and less aggressive than the ordinary 
benighted Briton ?’ 

‘On the contrary... 

‘Then, how can you have the face to pretend you do not know 
where the Republic of Vulgaria is? If the Americans had not 
those institutions which you laud so much, they would be poor 
benighted folk like the rest of mankind in all probability ; but, 
having all those splendid opportunities of refining and cultivating 
themselves, and yet remaining the—eh well, “ rough diamonds” 
they so obviously are, in spite of all temptation to improve them- 
selves at the expense of those enlightening “ institutions,” I feel 
they are in every way entitled to the claim of being regarded as 
utter Vulgarians.’ 

‘I admit their aggressiveness,’ I observed mildly, and added, 
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‘They claim their whole civilisation has been built up upon 
it.’ 

‘Quite so,’ he replied. ‘I never have in the least doubted 
it; and certainly aggressiveness is about the most unpardonable 
of all social sins. But here comes the iceberg-pudding you are so 
partial to! Let us get on to a really serious subject, instead of 
discussing mere nations.’ 

‘Why be serious at all?’ I hilariously ventured, demolishing 
the iceberg on my plate. 

‘One must be serious about something if one wants to have 
any amusement in life,’ he replied rather wearily. 

‘ Ah, yes of course! ’ said I, ‘ “the importance of being earnest! ” ’ 

‘Hal, for God’s sake don’t fall into the punning habit so pre- 
valent nowadays. It is the last resort of mediocrity.’ 

‘Why, Oscar, Jesus punned; Shakespeare is full of them; 
and even Queen Elizabeth .. .” 

‘Well, Hal, when you are Queen Elizabeth—not to mention 
the other two personages you quote—or any other royal personage, 
for that matter !—you will be forgiven even for Tartan carpets 
on your stairs, let alone a habit of punning ;—that is, of course, 
if you are a very great sovereign indeed and universally beloved ; 
—but till that happy day arrives ... Oh here is the “ Marino ” 
at last! Nothing like “‘ Marino,” Hal, when one is feeling cold, 
—particularly after iceberg-pudding.’ 

‘Nothing like “‘ practising what you preach,” Oscar,’ I replied 
with a callow attempt at irony. 

‘You are quite mistaken there, Hal; it is far more diplomatic 
to preach what you practise,—and I find most preachers do so. 
By the way, is this weather we are having, or what is it?’ 

‘What does it matter what it is, Oscar, so long as we have 
a good fire and good wine, and good things to eat? Besides, 
there is nothing so demoralising as constantly good weather ; nor 
like a bad climate to make people virtuous, social or intellectual.’ 

‘I’m afraid I like to be demoralised, Hal. Degeneracy is a 
pleasant enough thing in its early stages. Oh there’s my name- 
sake, Oscar Browning, the greatest bore in London! Pray to 
God quickly, Hal, that he may not catch sight of us!’ 

‘T can’t understand that man’s popularity,’ I remarked. ‘ One 
sees him everywhere. Such a jackass!’ 

‘That of course is the reason,’ replied Wilde, taking up my 
last word. ‘Most people like stupid people, because they are 
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quite sure with them that they really and truly are even stupider 

than they themselves. A fool, like a flattering looking-glass, jg 
always popular. What Society cannot ever pardon is a person 
who makes it feel its inferiority,—or, worse still perhaps, makes 
it think! Never be guilty of either offence, Hal, whatever else 
you may do! And also never forget that what is called “high 
society ” is composed—for the most part, at least—of very common- 
place minds, just as “ good society ” is so called because it always 
consists of the very worst people. The principal aim of all really 
fashionable society is the propagation of inanity. Besides, people 
don’t want to be educated: they only want to be thought so ; and, 
as to a learnéd “lion” in society, when people tell you he is “so 
awfully clevah!” you may with perfect safety put him down as 
a@ consummate ass. It is part of “the law of compensation” 
that Nature does not usually give genius—or even much talent— 
to the rich or powerful.’ 

‘Then, is it not better to avoid society altogether ?’ 

‘By no means! He who shuns good society soon finds himself 
in bad. Besides, you can’t avoid all society, however much you 
try. Solitude is only possible in the Sahara Desert when the 
caravan has already passed out of sight. Another valuable asset 
that yonder namesake of myself and of the Brownings has very 
much in his favour is that he is the most consummate snob that 
the Earth has produced down to the present day,—and try to think 
what that means!’ 

‘My poor little brain is not capable of so titanic a strain, Oscar. 
But why do you speak of that defect of his as though it were an 
accomplishment % ’ 

‘It is an accomplishment—and that to put it mildly—when it 
is developed to the degree that it is in our friend. Why, Hal, you 
don’t seem to realise the amount of spittle that man can lick up 
in the course of a single afternoon during the London season! 
And another great advantage he has in making his way in life is 
that he is an adept at flattering the great.’ 

‘Oh come, Oscar, really great people cannot be flattered !’ 

‘Hal, I don’t quite know what you mean by “really great 
people ” ;—you must surely be referring to the long dead ;—but 
as far as what the world calls “ great people ” is concerned, they 
are as easily flattered as small ones, and often rather more s0; 
—and I will say this for “0. B.,” he never wastes his powder 
except on really big game; and well he knows, though probably 
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he would not be willing to admit it, “ great’ men are as small 
as little ones in the pettiness of everyday life; and, when it comes 
to Royalty, why there is no one so humble that he cannot flatter 
it. I have heard our friend yonder say that among the emperors 
he numbers in his acquaintance, Franz-Josef is the most of a 
gentleman. As you have finished the third helping of your iceberg- 
pudding, Hal, and as there isn’t any more, let’s go into another 
room for our coffee, before my namesake sees us. Besides, every- 
body is so idle here, that there positively is no merit in being so 
ourselves.’ 

‘I am glad that—for the twentieth time!—I have escaped 
an introduction to that man,’ I observed, as they served our coffee 
elsewhere. 

‘You need not have feared that J should have introduced 
you, Wilde answered. ‘I have no reason to wish to excite the 
hostility of either of you,—one cannot be too careful in the choice 
of one’s enemies !—and the surest way to make two deadly enemies 
at one blow is to introduce two wholly uncongenial people to one 
another.’ 

‘Well, Oscar, I must be leaving you: you will be wanting to 
do something this afternoon.’ 

‘Oh, I have nothing to do!’ 

‘That is easily done,’ I said laughingly as I rose. 

‘You are quite mistaken,’ he answered gravely, also rising ;— 
people were not quite so casual in those more elegant days, and 
Oscar Wilde was always the pink of courtesy ;—‘ quite the hardest 
thing in life is to do absolutely nothing at all,—though, I admit, 
it comes easily enough to some people.’ 

‘You will be wanting to answer the diverting letter you read 
at lunch,’ I protested, lingering on the threshold of parting. 

‘Yes, I shall do that,’ he replied, ‘ because nothing is so well- 
bred as answering stupid letters.’ 

‘If you answer every stupid letter you get, you can have little 
time for more serious work.’ 

‘Nobly said, Hal! It is quite true, the world is divided into 
two kinds of people, those who write private letters and those 
who do other things. I’m afraid I’m one of the former kind. 
J’ai mis tout mon génie dans ma vie; je n'ai mis que mon talent 
dans mes cuvres. So some time to-day I must write three lines 
even to that correspondent; but it is no reason why you should 
hurry away now. Later... 
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‘My dear Oscar, I must be getting home.’ 

‘I congratulate you.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘To have a home in the present day is to have a rarity indeed,’ 
—What would he have said nowadays !—‘ Well, good-bye, if you 
must be going! Keep out of mischief, and don’t give up too much 
of your time to ladies’ society. How you can stand their ever- 
lasting chatter I can’t conceive !’ 

‘Well, Oscar, they are silent enough when they have you in 
their drawing-rooms.’ 

‘And so their charm is proportionately greater,’ he returned 
with a smile, as he gave me his hand ; and added, ‘ If only women 
could have their tongues plucked out by the roots, as well as holes 
pierced in their ears, and their appendices and ovaries removed, 
it would surprise even themselves how their market value would 


go up.’ 
A. H. Cooper-Pricuarp. 




















A FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY. 
BY J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 
k. 


Or all the voluminous chronicles of Neesan Nerses which lie still 
unedited and untranscribed in the archives of the Monastery of 
Mevr, one caught my attention and held it so that I went back 
to it again and again, savouring its flavour, puzzling over it, this 
footnote to those fabulous annals of a fabulous century. Through 
that recorded clamour of war, controversy and wild adventure, 
with background unceasingly the arrow-hail of the Mongol bow- 
men, it sings with the sweet, bitter voice of the pipes of spring, 
unforgotten in a haunted wilderness. As I think Bishop Nerses 
himself could never forget, looking out at evening from the palace 
windows of that long-vanished diocese of his above the hills of 
Persia. 

For his diocese of Alarlu is as vanished as his century and 
Nestorian Mevr, kindly, indifferent, stacks the records of the 
lost historian in crumbling confusion with unread medicinal tracts, 
treatises on mountain devils, horoscopes, monkish diaries and the 
like. From the heights of Mevr you can see far off at dawn the 
glint of the hills amidst which Nerses ruled that pocket of Christian 
Assyrians so long ago—those hills across which his son came riding 
that afternoon in the year 1260, across which he watched that 
son ride out again and vanish for ever before the passing of another 
nine months, 

1259: Twice that year the Bishop rode out at the head of 
the Assyrians and beat off marauding stragglers from Hulagu’s 
army. All one night he lay and watched across the desert, from 
an eyrie in the hills, the flames of Baghdad light the sky. For 
men who were devils were ravening there, as he knew, and with 
heavy heart he went back to his fortress-palace in the dawn— 
to hold early Mass and tend the sick and superintend the clipping 
of goats and ache for news of his son. 

And presently his daughter Amima—sixteen years of age, 
with her mother’s flaming darkness of hair and eyes—came tread- 
ing through the byres, seeking him out and storming at him because 
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he had neglected to change from his night-soaked riding-gear. The 
Bishop smiled at her, guiltily. 

‘I forgot. I was thinking of the goats,’ he confessed. 

Amima stamped a small foot. 

‘ A goat never forgotten—yes. You were thinking of Hormizd.’ 
And then softened, perhaps at sight of the misery in Nerses’ eyes, 
‘There’s no news of hin? What kept you out on the hills all 
night ? ’ 

‘The barbarians have fired Baghdad,’ said the Bishop, ‘ and 
Hormizd was in the Khalif’s guard.’ 

‘Then Hormizd is safe,’ averred Amima, flippantly, ‘for he 
said before he went that the horses of the Khalif’s guard were 
chosen for their fleetness in running away.... He'll be here 
to-morrow.’ 

But to-morrow passed, weeks and months went by, and no 
news came of Hormizd, the Christian mercenary. And, as he 
tells, what had been a vivid pain settled to a dull ache in the 
heart of Nerses, and more and more in spare hours he shut himself 
up in his watch-room above the palace, penning his record of the 
times from the varied information that ebbed up to Alarlu with 
wandering mercenaries, starving pilgrims, Arab brigands, lost 
Moslem mullahs—the flotsam and jetsam of a continent in travail 
with history. He built up those records, I think, as a barrier 
against that ache, and Amima rode the Assyrian boundaries and 
kept the peace, as he realised with a dull gratitude. And Hulagu 
swept north again, he and the loot of Persia and Iraq, and Paschal 
brought one white morning its driving snows to the Persian hills, 
and through those snows 

Amima saw the coming of them, went out, accosted them, 
came racing back on her Arab pony. Up the ringing stairs to 
Nerses’ tower she ran and burst in on the Bishop deep in his 
magnum opus, that laboured dissertation on the Latin Rite which 
lies unread and unreadable to this day. 

‘Father!’ she panted, and sank at his feet and shook him. 
‘Hormizd has returned !’ 

‘Hormizd ?’ He stared at her, for a moment unable to 
associate the name with anyone he had ever known, as he tells. 
Then he got to his feet, trembling. ‘ Hormizd——’ 

Hormizd and no other—tattered as a beggar, minus his gay 
silver helmet, his chain-mail hanging in ragged links from his 
shoulders, but his eyes as restless and eager as ever. He was 
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waiting in the central courtyard, he and his companion, and Nerses 
heard his laugh as he went down the stairs. Then, at sight of 
his father, the laughter went from the Christian mercenary’s face. 
He knelt for the Bishop’s blessing and then was in Nerses’ arms 
the while the Persian wolf-hounds clamoured around the two of 
them, and Amima, booted, spurred, the small warden of Alarlu’s 
marches, confronted Hormizd’s fellow-rider—a pallid-skinned giant, 
bearded and moustached as were no southern men, clad in leather, 
with a great horn bow slung at his back. 

‘You are a Mongol ?’ she demanded, staring up at the tip of 
the bow above the immense shoulders. 

The giant glanced at her gravely, indifferently, stroking his 
beard. ‘I am a chief of the Outer Hordes.’ 

‘A heathen ? ’ 

‘Leave be, Amima,’ said the Bishop, loosening his arms from 
about his son, while Hormizd scowled at his sister and turned 
to the giant, the eager impatience passing from his face into such 
look as made Nerses catch breath. 

‘Father, this is my brother from the horse-tail hordes whom 
I have brought to the refuge of Alarlu.’ 


II. 


All that night the snowstorm raged, and the Assyrian herdsmen 
drove the goats into the byres, and kindled at Nerses’ orders a 
great flambeau of pitch-soaked wood to flame on the palace roof, 
a guide to the lost and perishing in the wastes beyond Alarlu. 
But in the great guest-room, with the brazier’s glow ruddy upon 
the whorling inscriptions of the ancient walls, none thought of 
sleep for many hours the while the story of Hormizd’s adventur- 
ings in the plain was told, now by Hormizd himself, now by his 
giant blood-brother. 

In stumbling Persian, beard in hand, staring at the brazier, 
the giant. ‘I am Gezir Noyan, from the Plains of the Outer 
Wastes. We dwell on the edge of the world, far to the north. 
In the long seasons there is no darkness in our nights, and up in 
the great rivers at dawn the ice-islands clash as they go north 
over the edge of the world... .’ 

One’s imagination touches in that scene in the Alarlu guest- 
room, though Nerses’ record attempts no such limnings: Hormizd, 
despoiled of his battered armour, lying full-length on a goatskin 
rug, his eyes on this pagan blood-brother of his; the brazier’s 
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light jerking from dour neutrality of tint wide red-specked patches 
on the leather jerkin of the giant himself; Amima kneeling with 
chin hand-cupped. Nerses himself that brazier which burned 
seven centuries ago probably showed robed and bearded, esconced 
in his high chair, his long, curling black hair already streaked with 
grey, his eyes wandering continually to the face of his son. . 

And the tale of Gezir Noyan: 

‘Now the spring came and with it messengers from the Great 
Horde, the yellow men who had brought us into alliance in the 
time of the Khakan Genjis. The horse-tail banners were out and 
the great khan going south to the conquest of the followers of the 
Foul Prophet. So I gathered my bowmen and rode to join them. 

‘Beyond Kara Kum we marshalled and news was brought 
that Persia lay undefended. So Hulagu led us west and south, 
leaving a little force to vex the Persian borders from the north. 
And one morning the breath came pantingly in our throats and 
men fell and died. For we had come to the great poison desert 
of Kizil Kum. 

‘ And this for eighteen days, with no taste of water and drink- 
ing the milk and blood of mares, we crossed, holding to the south- 
east and bursting at length on the green plains. Merv Hulagu 
fell upon and devoured and I plundered with the others, yet was 
sickened with slaughter after the first two days. So I withdrew 
my gurans from the city, and would have marched north again, 
abandoning the horse-tails, but that Hulagu sent a cloud of spear- 
men to stop the way, and for the time we surrendered and con- 
sented to march with him again. 

‘And we came to Baghdad, dragging with the Hordes great 
bombards from Khita which hurled rocks and levelled the walls. 
Of that tale you have heard. On the third morning of the fighting 
I reached the gates of the Citadel and there found the horse-tail 
standards had already broken through, despite the desperation 
of such of the Khalif’s guard as had not fled with their master 
across the river. 

‘And in a corner of the great courtyard, half-choked with 
smoke, while Hulagu’s Mongols smote off the heads of the dead 
and wounded guards and flung them into carts to be taken 
to build the great skull-pyramid without the city, I came on 
five of the yellow men attacking this my brother Hormizd. He 
was singing and laughing as he smote down one Mongol after 
the other, and they drew back, as they had reason to do, and 
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shouted for bowmen to shoot him from a distance. But in that 

moment he staggered and fell and I saw that he had a great leg- 
wound. The attackers shouted and made at him again. But I 
put them aside.’ 

‘Why?’ It was Amima’s clear young voice in the semi- 
darkness. ‘ How was Hormizd more to you than any other stranger 
whom your barbarians were murdering ? ’ 

Hormizd jerked to angry attention in the brazier-glow. ‘How 
can @ woman understand ? ’ 

‘Nor can I understand.’ The giant’s face turned from one 
to the other of them. ‘More? I do not know. But I knew 
him for my friend. So I bandaged him and bore him out of the 
burning citadel, and prevailed on a flying citizen with a mule to 
carry him out of Baghdad to some place of safety where he might 
recover——’ 

But it was Hormizd’s turn to interrupt, leaping to his feet. 

‘God, with what tongue of a colic-stricken camel is he afflicted ! 
Heed not this tale, my father, else in a moment will it appear 
that it was I who saved his life, not he mine. Now listen to the 
truth of it——’ 

And Hormizd’s truth was indeed a jewel with different facets 
from Gezir Noyan’s. There had been no casual, unhindered rescue 
of Hormizd in the blazing courtyard of the Citadel. Instead, 
Gezir had killed two of the attackers and held the others at bay 
till some of his own men from the Outer Wastes came to his aid. 
With their company he had made his way out of the Citadel, carry- 
ing the wounded man, fighting every inch of the path, for the 
news of this attempted rescue of a guardsman had spread, and 
Hulagu’s orders were being defied. And this casual tale of finding 
a citizen with a mule—it had been done only after a long period 
of desperate search, through streets swarming with plunderers 
who not infrequently had heard rumours of the rescue and sought 

to stop it. Then, finally, on the outskirts of the city, Gezir had 
indeed prevailed on a fleeing refugee to carry away the wounded 
guardsman, while he himself turned back to face the wrath of 
Hulagu—— 

‘And what happened then ?’ questioned the Bishop, while the 
whoom of the snowstorm came to them from outside the palace of 
Alarlu. 

‘Ask not of him, else will he say that the Khakan embraced 
him and wept on his shoulder in admiration. This happened: 
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He was overpowered by the foul horse-tails, dragged to the great 
square next morning where Hulagu sat sharing out the plunder 
among the Hordes, and there accused of saving the life of an enemy, 
And Hulagu ordered that he should be impaled upon the walls, 
and he was hurried away to the western gate, and there would 
have been tortured and slain but that Hulagu heard that the 
men of the Outer Wastes would revolt again if this was done. So 
he sent a fresh order that Gezir was merely to be stripped of his 
rank and titles, enslaved, clad as a woman, and given in chains 
and under stripes the foulest tasks of a camp-follower.’ 

Even Amima stirred a little at that. But Gezir Noyan merely 
smiled into his beard, though his face twitched a little. 

‘It was a just sentence. Indeed, a merciful one. I had saved 
an enemy from the pyramid of skulls.’ 

So, reviled, spat upon, avoided by his own followers from the 
Outer Wastes, he had been set to the vilest tasks in the great 
Mongol army which still lingered amid the smoking ruins of Baghdad. 
Till one day in the litter of the horse-lines, raising his head he had 
seen a man limp past, and had thought little of it, bending to his 
task again. Then the limping leg had passed once more and a 
little sack had been dropped into his hands. He had concealed 
it without attracting notice and in the moonlit squalor of the slaves’ 
quarters opened it that night, discovering it to contain a small 
file and a stabbing-knife. 

For Hormizd, guided out to Baghdad’s suburb of Baqubah 
—still intact, having fortunately made no resistance to the invaders 
—had lain recovering from his hurts and wondering as to the 
name and fate of his rescuer. So soon as he could he had had 
enquiries made through Assyrian merchants trading in the Mongol 
camp. And at last he had learned the full facts. The stranger 
who had befriended him, whose memory and face haunted him, 
was a man degraded and ruined, doomed to the foulest tasks in 
the Mongol camp. 

And, hearing the news, Hormizd had cursed his wounded leg 
and lain making wild plannings. Winter was coming on and the 
march of the Hordes back to their plains about to begin. How 
to rescue the giant ? 

A plan came to the Christian mercenary. So soon as he could 
walk again he had one of the Assyrian merchants engage him as 
a camel-driver in bearing provisions into the encampment of 
Hulagu’s army. Once within the lines, stretching mile on mile 
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to the north of Baghdad’s ruins, he had sought out the degraded 
chief of the Outer Wastes and left with him that tool and weapon 
which Gezir uncovered in the moonlight. Next day the camel- 
driver had passed near the giant again, dropping him a little bag 
of food, and the giant had raised his eyes and recognised the other 
and whispered a promise to have his irons filed through in readi- 
ness for escape before another nightfall. 

So he might have done, and Hormizd conveyed him safely 
outside the Mongol lines. But next morning Hulagu’s army had 
begun its long northwards trek. On its flank, among a medley 
of other followers, rode Hormizd on his stolen camel ; in its centre, 
his chains filed almost to breaking-point, trudged Gezir Noyan. 
Under the shadow of the Alarlu plateau they had passed, the 
Hordes, and Hormizd had glanced up longingly at the far heights 
where a band of rescuers might have been gathered to make a 
sudden descent on the straggling army with the horse-tail standards. 
But there were other means of escape to hand. 

The Horde of the Outer Wastes, sullen and mutinous, still 
held to the great army, but many of its members no longer avoided 
their disgraced chief. But for the terrible vengeance Hulagu 
would exact should he discover any of them attempting to free 
Gezir they would have had little hesitation in striking off his 
chains. And at length, again obtaining direct contact with Gezir 
in a pass of the mountains, Hormizd had put their hesitations 
to use. 

Under the lee of the Kablurz Beg one stormy night the giant 
succeeded in filing through his chains and creeping to the limits 
of the camp. There, at the point guarded by his own following, 
he was given a horse and leather coat, a bow and the vowed devotion 
of that following, and passed out into the night. And in the night 
beyond the light of the camp-fires was awaiting him that stranger 
for whom he had suffered so much, the stranger who in turn had 
sought to defeat an army for his sake. 

‘Where now, brother?’ Hormizd had asked, when they had 
kissed. ‘ Your followers say they will still receive you as chief 
in your own land. Let us ride there.’ And he had turned his 
mount round towards the northern passes. 

But Gezir had caught his arm. ‘ That journey is one of months 
and you would ride with a wound half-healed. It would be death. 
Also ’—as Hormizd laughed at this prophecy— there would be no 
safety for me in the north. I would live in Persia henceforth. 
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Let us ride to your home in this Alarlu of which you have told me, 
It is near?’ 

‘Very near,’ said Hormizd. ‘Yet——’ Then he had turned 
about slowly, with a last glance at the stars above the northern 
mountains, and stretched his hand to Gezir in the darkness, and 
guided him back on the road to Alarlu. 


III. 


That winter of 1259 lasted scarcely a month in the Persian 
hills. Presently the spring was with them at Alarlu, the grass 
green in pasturage for the great herds of goats, the snows melting 
and waving their feathery bands of vapour down over the deserts 
of ruined Iraq. Bishop Nerses rode at the chase, trying out the 
Mongol bow of horn, and once, far up towards the Kablurz Beg, 
slaying a lion with it, as he tells with some pride. He had a 
multitude of duties in that dawning of the hot weather—marriages, 
baptisms, riding the marches and beyond to find out what govern- 
ment, if any, he would have to treat with in the interests of his 
Nestorians ; judging, meditating, escaping Amima’s candid eye 
and tongue when he had forgotten to change from a soiled robe; 
continuing his great work on the Latin Rite. But he was not too 
busied to watch the fortunes of his son Hormizd and the barbarian 
chief Gezir, nor slow to apprehend that since their coming to Alarlu 
each played a réle for the benefit of the other. Lovers at first 
sight they had been, inseparable and passionate friends they had 
grown, yet both hid their inmost thoughts and desires with such 
skill that neither suspected the other. But Nerses, uninterfering, 
friendly to both, watched the tragi-comedy played with a tighten- 
ing of his heart-strings. 

Hormizd—Hormizd, still young, son of a wayward peasant 
mother, brother of Amima whom the Assyrian community regarded 
with mingled pride and horror—he was a prisoner in Alarlu, feeding 
on dreams that he might forget the horizon-beckoning realities. 
Stupendous dreams he would recite to his father in that watch- 
tower above the Persian hills—a mission to Rome; a league of 
Nestorian bands throughout Kharismia to seize the land and defy 
Mongol and Moslem alike ; manufacture of that fire-powder which 
the Mongols had brought against Baghdad. . .. Nerses would sit 
and look at him and listen to him, while the Latin Rite went uncon- 
founded, and remember his own youth. There were wider lands 
than those beyond the deserts to explore, as he tells he might have 
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told that son of his: the wonder countries of meditation and con- 
templation, of knowledge and belief and faith. But he kept the 
knowledge to himself because the spring was crying out there on 
the hills and he remembered his own youth. 

And his dreamings, it was soon obvious, Hormizd himself 
regarded as but dreamings, not to be mentioned in the hearing 
of the grave Gezir. For not only was Alarlu the only safe refuge 
for the latter, but it seemed he had settled contentedly enough 
in that refuge. He was, indeed, a warrior and wanderer only by 
necessity. He averred a grave interest in all things Persian, in 
goats and olives and camels and the cultivation of millet, a fond- 
ness for palm-wine—that wine which had earned for the Nestorians 
of Alarlu the worst of reputations among the surrounding Moslems. 
He made proposals for the breeding of other horses than hill-ponies, 
for manuring the fields with the dust of powdered bones in that 
fashion of agriculture which the Mongols had learned in the conquest 
of Kin. Except in the matter of Christian observances he played 
the part of the Alarlu-born Nestorian to perfection. 

And Hormizd, putting away his dreams with his battered 
armour, tried to model himself in like pattern, blindly unapprehen- 
sive that Gezir Noyan in his secret soul loathed the life of the 
Persian hills with such loathing as few exiles had ever brought 
to those hills. 

He hated the endless rise and fall, heat-haze and mirage-sway, 
glister of distant desert and undistant sandstorm which made up 
the scenic phenomena of the land he had adopted for the sake of 
Hormizd, believing Hormizd would perish on the journey to the 
north, or in that north grow weary for his native Alarlu. He 
hated the braziers and scented woods, the bell-ringing, the spiced 
dishes, the bright, fervid air and unending heat. Inside the palace 
walls he went with the air of a proud, trapped animal. The wide 
and stream-flecked plains, bright with tamarisks, the long, unend- 
ing nights of the northern summers haunted him night and day, 
says Bishop Nerses, with a lover’s memory and a lover’s passion. 

But he never talked of them except in moments of self-forget- 
fulness, and then to Nerses alone, in the watch-room above the 
palace to which he would sometimes climb to tell of the gods of 
his people, of the great Northern trinity of Esegé Malan, Mandiu, 
Hotogov Mailgan—gods from belief in whom the tolerant Bishop 
made but little attempt to convert him. Squatting in that tower 
of Nerses, the giant, great beard in hand, would pass from memories 
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of the gods to memories of their worshippers, to tell of the land 
of freezing colds and great herds, the winding tracks of tribal 
migration across unending snows, the far roaring of the sea north- 
wards, in winter, at the world’s end, when the banners of the 
Golden Roan waved in the midnight sky. Sick with nostalgia, 
he would tell of those things. . . . Until they would hear ringing 
steps come up the stairs and Hormizd would burst in upon them, 
seeking his brother, and the giant would cease his tale the while 
those two looked at each other like the fools and the lovers they 
were. ... 

Then they would go down the stairs together and Amima, 
chance-met, would still her singing to scornful silence at the sight 
of the detested pagan. And the Bishop, with the threads of the 
tangled skein ready to his hands to untangle, with vision of a 
Hormizd lost to him for ever, would bury his face in those hands 
in an agony of indecision. 


IV. 


And then one of Hulagu’s lieutenants took a hand in the matter. 

In Baqubah he heard of Alarlu, as the Bishop tells, and the 
odd little community of Assyrians that had sheltered there from 
time immemorial, tolerated as peaceful subjects by the Khalifs. 
But peacefulness in his subjects held no appeal for the Mongol. 
So he sent an embassy up into the hills and they encountered on 
the lower slopes a shepherd whom they questioned. He answered 
them civilly, and turned, offering to guide them. Then, in sport, 
one of them shot him through the back with a barbed arrow, 
and they left him screaming in a pool of blood and rode casually 
up the hill roads till they came to Nerses’ palace. 

The Bishop came down from his manuscripts to receive them. 
There were some half-dozen in the embassy, true Mongols, not 
such strangers as Gezir Noyan, and their thin moustaches drooped 
across flat, yellow faces. Their demands were brief and casual 
and their leader spoke them in a sing-song chatter, looking round 
the crowded courtyard as he spoke. Half the Alarlu herds and 
fifty virgins under the age of sixteen were to be driven down to 
Baqubah at once. ... The spokesman broke off and, still with 
an expressionless face, reached out, gripped Amima by the shoulder, 
and swung her into the hollow of his arm. 

‘This maid can stand surety for the other forty-nine. See to 
the orders of the governor, slave.’ And he turned away, pre- 
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paring to mount, while the rest of the Mongols, after a hungry 
glance around, were already in their saddles. 

For a moment the Bishop and his followers alike were speech- 
less. But only fora moment. A roar of indignation arose, some- 
one strode past the Bishop and next moment Amima was reeling 
away, freed, while her captor dropped, still expressionless, and 
Gezir Noyan unclenched a bruised fist... . 

The other Mongols were dragged from their horses and dis- 
armed, and the Bishop held an anxious conference with Gezir and 
the elders of the community. Release those men they must, 
else the Hordes would come up from Baqubah and destroy them 
utterly. 

But while they sat in debate they heard a wild shouting and 
a sudden, piercing shriek of grief from the courtyard. They rushed 
outside and found confronting the Mongol embassy Hormizd 
Nerses with the body of a dead Nestorian in his arms. It was 
the shepherd whom the Mongols had shot and whom Hormizd, 
out hunting, had come upon just before he died... . 

The cries of rage died down. All looked at the Bishop, waiting 
for him to speak. Amima hid her face. And Nerses, as he tells, 
braced himself to pronounce the dreadful words. 

‘Let these men be taken outside the courtyard and shot to 
death with arrows.’ 

It was done. Nerses heard the thudding of the arrow-heads 
as he climbed uncertainly to his room. And Alarlu cleaned its 
hunting spears and all through two long nights the smithy furnaces 
flared the while Gezir Noyan, a skilled maker of arrow-heads to 
fit the short bow, beat out bolts to arm the Assyrian bowmen 
against the coming invasion. 

Come it did, more quickly than they expected, though not in 
such force. The news from Alarlu appears to have reached Bagh- 
dad at the very moment of the recall of Hulagu’s lieutenant. He 
had no time to send a strong expedition against the Christians 
in the hills, but on the northwards march detached a complete 
guran, eight hundred strong, with orders to raze Alarlu to the 
ground, pile the heads of the men in a pyramid, and drive the 
women out in the wake of the Mongol army. With them, drag- 
ging it across the desert, the guran took a bombard, one of the 
terrible engines brought from China. 

Amima was the first of the Nestorians to take the field. She 
was down in the plains, in the first lightening of that morning, 
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on a ride in search of buzzard. Two Mongol scouts rode round 
a shoulder of the foothills. One, failing to see in Amima a woman 
and fit matter for other diversion, hurled a javelin. Amima ducked, 
avoided it neatly, and raced her pony up through the gorges to 
Alarlu. There she turned round her panting mount a moment 
and saw the Mongol guran a moving blotch like the shadow of 
a sandstorm upon the desert—a shadow that rapidly neared the 
foothills, 

Now, Gezir Noyan, tells the Bishop, was that early dawn 
engaged at the head of the gorge in planting a new millet patch 
on which Alarlu was to try out the Kin notions of manuring. The 
Bishop’s daughter came pelting across the patch on her pony, 
glanced over her shoulder, glanced impatiently at the giant and 
his two Nestorian helpers. 

‘Back to Alarlu! The Mongols are in the foothills.’ 

Gezir dropped his implement and ran to the edge of the gorge 
instead. There he saw the Mongol guran, with the remembered 
horse-tail banner of Chépé, already beginning the climb to Alarlu. 
It would reach the plateau long before defenders came from the 
palace. Gezir turned to the Nestorians. 

‘We have hunting spears. We must hold them until Hormizd 
brings your brothers.’ 

Two miles away, while Hormizd shouted and mustered the 
Christian levies, while Amima rounded up stragglers from out- 
lying fields, while Bishop Nerses, as he tells, struggled absent- 
mindedly to fit a coat of chain-mail over the robes in which he 
had just celebrated Mass—they heard an appalling sound. It 
was the Chinese bombard. 

Halted half-way up the gorge the Mongol captain, standing 
impatient witness of the fight waged on the dawn skyline between 
his advance guard and a handful of Christians, had had the piece 
levelled and fired. Spinning clumsily in its flight, the great stone 
ball fell in the midst of the attacking Mongols, rose again, killed 
one of the Nestorians, narrowly missed the head of Gezir Noyan, 
and ricocheted into the new millet-patch. With a roar of laughter 
the attacking Mongols who had survived the descent of the bom- 
bard’s projectile flung themselves upon the two surviving defenders 
of Alarlu’s Thermopyle, and a moment later when the racing 
Hormizd and his levies burst in view of the millet-patch they 
found it already aswarm with yellow plainsmen. .. . 

Three times the Nestorians charged and three times were beaten 
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back. Then suddenly a thunderous explosion shook the hills. A 
bright light rose and flared like a geyser. The Mongol guran turned 
back on itself in wild confusion, and Hormizd rallied his men and 
charged again... . 

Bishop Nerses, galloping across the plateau a few minutes 
later at the head of reinforcements, abruptly halted those reinforce- 
ments and pointed. Like the battle-figures on a wind-shaken 
tapestry, remote and unreal against the fervour of the sunrise 
above the darkness of the Alarlu gorges, the remnants of the Mongol 
guran were already streaming down the hillside in wild rout. The 
blowing up of the bombard had both killed their captain and 
shattered the morale of the attackers. Behind them, slaughtering 
without mercy, went Hormizd and his levies. 

But at the foot of the gorge Hormizd abandoned both the 
pursuit and his followers and rode back at breathless speed to 
Alarlu, with sudden memory upon him of Gezir Noyan. Beyond 
the lip of the plateau, wending towards the palace, he came upon 
a procession of Nestorian wounded. And in a litter in the midst 
of that procession, unconscious, hacked and bleeding from a dozen 
wounds, lay the giant of the Outer Hordes. 


V. 


For a little it seemed to the Bishop impossible that the man 
could live. Nevertheless, he had Gezir borne to his room in the 
palace and his wounds cleansed and bandaged. Then he drove 
out the stricken and helpless Hormizd and summoned a Nestorian 
woman to act as nurse. 

But this order was unexpectedly countermanded. Next morn- 
ing, when Gezir regained consciousness, he stared over the Bishop’s 
shoulder in surprise at the Bishop’s assistant. 

‘It is not seemly that your daughter should tend me.’ 

‘It is not seemly that a heathen should die in Alarlu palace,’ 
said Amima, also addressing her father. Nerses, as he tells, stared 
from one to the other of them in some bewilderment. 

Hormizd found himself as a pariah in the great house. Only 
by stealth could he obtain converse with Gezir alone, as he com- 
plained to his father. 

‘You are better, my brother? Amima heeds to you ?’ 

Gezir would groan and toss. ‘As though I were a sick calf. 

And a heathen calf at that. God of the Golden Roan, if 
I could but see the skies again ! ’ 
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Vi. 


Summer aflame over Alarlu, deepening into the wild russets 
of autumn Persia, with the millet standing dark brown and parched, 
ripe for harvest. They set to gathering the olives—a great crop 
that year, and one that sold at price in the famished towns of 
Iraq. Gezir Noyan still lingered in his sick-room, progressing but 
slowly, all unaware the remarkable result his illness was producing 
outside the range of that room. 

For Hormizd, robbed of his companionship, yet tied by his 
presence to Alarlu and its lands, had begun to discover in his 
blood something of which he had never before been aware—that 
aching land-love inherited from generations of hillmen-peasants, 
that love which could lure Neesan Nerses from the most absorbing 
of travellers’ tales, the most clamorous point of a theological 
treatise, out to the wonder of burgeoning or corn-laden fields, 
of ripe orchards of olives. Hormizd discovered it with charac- 
teristic enthusiasm. 

‘The fool I have been, my father! I who longed to wander 
in far lands when I might have gathered olives in Alarlu! I'll 
never take armour or bow again unless other raiders come against 
us. Gezir and I will make this the granary of Persia.’ 

He set to work as a peasant in the fields, stealing indoors 
occasionally, much begrimed, and wary of discovery by Amima 
who was as irreverent towards his land-love as all his other passions, 
to talk enthusiastically in Gezir’s room. And the black-bearded 
giant would listen and assent, then turn his face to the stone wall, 
as though seeking sleep... . 

The olives had been gathered and the tiny flails were pounding 
the millet in Alarlu village when Gezir’s relapse took place. All 
one night he raved in delirium, crying out in his old passion of 
homesickness for the wind-swept plains of the north, held down 


and tended by the scared Hormizd, summoned to Amima’s assist-— 


ance. ... They did not wake the Bishop and by morning the 
giant was quiet again. Out on his usual early ride Nerses came 
on his son staring northwards towards the dim bulking of the 
Kablurz Beg. Only then did he learn of the happenings of the 
night, and Hormizd broke off abruptly, clenching his hands. 
‘Prisoner! Why did he never tell me he so hated Alarlu?! 
I thought him a contented guest. ... If he should die here, far 
from those lands he loves——’ 
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He laughed strangely. His hands were shaking. And because 
this love of a man for a man was something that the Bishop knew 
in the bitter silence of his own experience, he looked at his son 
and ached for him, saying nothing. 

‘Amima quietened him, at the last. He saw her while he 
raved in the devil-fever and thought her some woman of his Horde.’ 

The Bishop started a little at that. ‘And what did Amima 
do?’ 

‘She kissed him and made pretence to be that woman, and 
he fell asleep in her arms.’ 


VIl. 


It seemed that night had been the turning-point. Thereafter 
Gezir began to mend rapidly. Soon the bandages about his great 
limbs could be dispensed with, and, propped by servants, he could 
totter out to the sunshine of the courtyard. Thereat the Bishop, 
with a sigh of relief, closeted himself with a wandering Buddhist 
monk from far Cambodia and for a week, as he tells, forgot Alarlu 
and all its problems in debate of the life of Sakya Muni and its 
likeness to the later incarnation of another Master. Then, with 
the departure of his guest, he descended from his tower one after- 
noon and came on an unexpected idyll, and at the sight thereof 
stood as surprised as many a father before and after him. And 
the sight was his daughter Amima in the arms of the pagan giant 
of the Outer Hordes, standing together under the sun-awning of 
the inner court. 

For a moment he disbelieved his eyes and then, as he tells 
with a touch of sad whimsy, he saw that the two were not kissing 
each other, as would surely have been seemly. They were deep 
indebate. Amima in her giant’s arms had not ceased to be Amima. 

‘But you are a heathen, a worshipper of devils,’ she was say- 
ing, and Gezir Noyan was frowning at her perplexedly. 

‘I worship the same trinity as yourself, though under different 
names. And your Isho—who is he but Uha Soldong, the Golden 
Roan of heaven, though with us no helpless babe? He rides 
the skies in our northern lands, Amima.... What thing have 
I done now ?’ 

‘You have blasphemed,’ she said, and put his hands away, 
and turned from him into the palace. Yet, going, she glanced 
back at him, secretly, anxiously, as the Bishop noted. Gezir 
stared after her, smiling... . 
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He started as he heard the footsteps of Nerses, and for a moment 
they looked at each other. Then Amima’s father also smiled. 

‘I think Alarlu will have none of those gods of yours, unless 
you worship them under the names it knows—though those names 
may be but names.’ 

At that invitation and acceptance of himself the giant flushed 
a little, tugging at his beard. ‘Of those names you will teach 
me, father of Amima.’ He turned and looked out over the Persian 
lands with such contented glance as the Bishop of Alarlu had never 
yet seen on his face. ‘ For even home is called by many names,’ 


VIII. 


Bishop Nerses sat long in his tower in idle, happy thought 
that evening, watching the sunset colours turn to darkness and 
that darkness pale in the coming of the star-rise. So the skein 
had unravelled itself, Gezir and Hormizd alike had found content 
by ways unforeseen, and Alarlu would keep them.... He 
turned to his scripts light-heartedly. 

And, while he sat and wrote, his son Hormizd, grown strangely 
self-absorbed of late, was riding back through the starlight from 
a two-days’ expedition into the plains. . 

Nerses heard the sound of his arrival, heard him hand his 
pony to a palace servant. But he did not ascend to the tower 
immediately. It was nearly an hour later, as the Bishop noted 
by the notchings of his candles, before footsteps came up the 
stairway and Hormizd asked permission to enter. Behind him 
bulked the giant. 

‘Father, I’ve come to pray that you give me leave to go from 
Alarlu again—with my brother Gezir.’ 

‘Go?’ The Bishop stared at him, and knew at once what 
he meant, knew at once that this was no planning of a casual 
expedition. ‘Leave Alarlu? But you’ve loved it of late.’ 

Hormizd laughed with a strange gaiety, avoiding his father’s 
eyes. ‘That was but a passing fancy—and oh! there are other 
lands to see before a man dies. There isn’t a Mongol guran on 
all the borders, the road to the north is clear, and Gezir and I 
would take it—-back to his people in the Outer Wastes.’ 

And then, his face as pale as death, Gezir Noyan made a des- 
pairing gesture as Neesan Nerses’ eyes turned on him. 

‘This is no plotting of mine, Bishop Nerses. I have told 
Hormizd he will die if he never again sees Persia—for there will 
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be no returning. And I—TI have no desire to go. I have grown 
to love—Alarlu.’ 

Hormizd’s laughter rang out. 

‘Listen to him, my father! So he still dares affirm to us, 
who know his hunger for the northern lands, who’ve heard him 
raving of them in dreams—dreams wherein he mistook my sister 
Amima herself for some lost love of his!’ The giant started. 
Hormizd turned from both of them, and Nerses saw his hands 
shaking again. ‘I die? I’ve always longed to cross the deserts 
to the wild lands. It is I as well who would die here in the little- 
ness of Alarlu, as my father knows, who will give us leave to go. 

. And then—the road to the skies where rides your Golden 
Roan, my brother ! ’ 

‘Ah yes, the Golden Roan,’ said Gezir, dully. 


IX. 


The whole of Alarlu palace and village turned out the evening 
of their departure, and Nerses saw already on the trees the dark, 
bitter green of winter. And, amazed and stricken, yet with pain 
stifled in exhaustion, he watched the two young men. Amima 
alone was absent from the throng of farewell-makers. 

Two baggage-mules, loaded with the provisions and weapons 
the travellers were to use on their thousand-miles journey into 
the darkness of Asia, were brought out. Gezir Noyan, gigantic 
and alien again in leather jerkin and hauberk, more pallid than 
ever, knelt for the Bishop’s blessing, and stood up, and looked 
round about him half-desperately. 

‘The Lady Amima——’ he began, and stopped, with words 
stuck in his throat, looking down at her father. 

And the Bishop tried again, knowing the uselessness of his 
urgings. ‘Then why leave her? Hormizd is doing this only to 
pleasure you. Tell him you do not want to go.’ 

The giant shook his head and turned away. ‘ Already I have 
told him, but he laughs the louder each time, believing me a liar 
for his sake. Were that all, I could stay, but—do I not know 
this son of yours? There is joy and fever in his blood to see far 
lands, and I go with him, for he is my brother.’ 

The crowding Nestorians drew back. Then Hormizd knelt 
also for blessing, and stood up, and embraced his father, both 
knowing they would never meet again. And Hormizd swung 
into his saddle and bent from it his gaily helmeted head. 
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‘T’'ll come back again—if ever the deserts and years will give 
me passage, my father.’ He laughed with stricken face. ‘ Think 
of me sometimes in those northern lands—here, when the olives 
ripen in autumn.’ 

‘But there’s no need to go. Gezir would stay. He would 
marry Amima——’ 

Hormizd laughed again, turning his face from his father’s, 
‘ He is a prince of liars and a prince of brothers. He would swear 
for my sake that the burning pains of hell were pleasant and 
agreeable. Amima? He has pined this year with memory of 
some woman of the north—her of whom he raved in dreams,’ 
His horse leapt forward under the touch of sudden spurs. ‘ Ready, 
my brother ?’ 

And when next Bishop Nerses raised his head he saw the dark- 
ness come raining from the east over the deserted hills. 


X. 


One pauses above the last crinkled leaves of the ancient script 
to hear far across the centuries that remote piping of resentment 
and bitter pain in hearts long powder and nothing on the winds 
of forgotten days; to watch those two who had ridden into Alarlu 
nine months before ride out again, following and misjudging each 
other in a passionate obstinacy of love; tostart in sudden, puzzled 
wonder, as did Bishop Nerses himself that night at the words 
spoken to him by Amima when she climbed to him in his tower. 

‘Fools? They were wise at last, each for the other, as only 
lovers might be.’ She hid her face and then looked out into the 
starred silence, her breath coming in a sob. ‘Oh, I knew, my 
father, I who loved them both. Always I knew, even while I 
hoped. ... Each sick at heart himself and wise for the other 
—for to the end it was Gezir’s Hormizd who was the real Hormizd, 
Hormizd’s Gezir the real Gezir.’ 
























MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM DALGLEISH, 
BUTLER TO SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


(DIscOVERED AND Epirep By G. E. MITTON.) 


PART III. 


XXIV. 


Uron one occasion Sir Walter and Lady Scott would have a walk 
as far as Rimer’s Glen, which he christened it as such (after 
Thomas the Rhymer), it being upon the Abbotsford estate, and the 
day was extremely hot, so after they had reached the glen, having 
found a seat, they sat down. 

‘“ Now, Dalgleish, if we had all our wits about us, we ought 
to have had a drope to have cooled us.” 

*“ But, Sir Walter, it is not far to get a drope.” I meaning 
Melrose. 

‘“ Well, let us have a drope. You never was here with us 
before.” 

‘I went and brought a bottle of whisky. 

‘“ Now, Dalgleish, we are just as bad off as ever, for we have 
nothing to drink it out of.” 

‘I pulled a very handsome mug out of my pocket. 

‘“ Oh, that will do. I hope you will not let it escape your lips 
that Sir Walter and Lady Scott was drinking whisky out of a mug, 
or people will say that it is verrey drucken like.” 

‘There was a small rivulet running along the bottom of the 
glen. 

‘Now since you have done so well, you must secure us a 
drope of watter.” 

‘“Oh, Scott, that watter is not good” (says her lady- 
ship). 

*“ Well, well, Charlot, we will make it better.” Sir Walter 
(as he spoke) adding sume of the spirits to it. “ Now you may 
depend upon it being good. It makes good grog.” 
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‘They taking theirs. ‘“ Now, Dalgleish, you will have to g0 
another raik to the well, I mean it for yourself.” 


To go for a raik of water to the well was a common expression 
in Scotland when wells were in general use. The stoups in which 
water was fetched were nearly all of one pattern, little wooden 
barrels about 18 inches high and 8 inches in diameter, with a 
handle for. carrying at the top. 


**No, no, Sir Walter. I will just take it naked.” ’ 


XXV. 


‘Lady Scott and the studdy room key. 

‘I was about a twelvemonth in Sir Walter Scott’s service before 
he could place confidence in me regarding his writings. At last 
Sir Walter mentioned that he was goine out for a little, ‘‘ And there 
is the studdy room key, I put you in charge of it and there is no 
body whatever to have entrance until I return back.” 

‘Sir Walter was not long gone untill Lady Scott and Miss Scott 
was for going into the studdy. I told hir Ladyship that I could 
not let hir have the key. Miss Scott, laffing, said, ‘‘ I am sure we 
are not goine to hurt anything. It is very hard that Lady Scott 
could not have entrance into any appartment of hir own house; 
Sir Walter is not so strict as all that.” 

*“T cannot let you have it, my Lady.” 

** Oh, verrey well, you had better become Lady Scott and 
Sir Walter both, and then you will be right.” Off she went 
grumbling. 

‘I was not sure whether I had been rather backward in not 
letting Lady Scott have the key, but here cumes Sir Walter, this 
shall soon be decided. So I informed Sir Walter. 

*“ Verrey right; all right.” No more word about it for that 
day. So in a day or two afterwards Sir Walter went out again; 
gave me the key. Not long gone untill Lady Scott cume and 
demanded the key quite as if she was in a pashon. 

*“T beg your Ladyship’s pardon, but the key will be delivered 
up to none unless Sir Walter’s self.” 

‘ Off she went in a rage; I not comfortable, did not know what 
to think. However, Sir Walter cumes home. “ Now,” thinks I to 
myself, “ you shall either keep the key yourself or give it to whome 
you please, for I shall not have anything to do with it.” Sol 
informs Sir Walter. 
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‘“ Oh, Dalgleish, don’t put yourself out the least about that, 
that can easily be settled.” 

‘J heard nothing more about it till next day, when Lady Scott 
came to the pantry door and chaped (knocked), and as I answered 
asked if there was anyone there. 

‘No, my Lady.” 

‘“ Shall I cume in ?” 

‘“Sertenly, this is not the studdy.” 

*“ Oh, oh, Dalgleish, angry? Well, I may say for the first 
time now, I am not angry with you for not giving us the key of 
the studdy, I am well pleased, for when you had the fortitude to 
stand out the test with us, that lets us see that we need not be 
afraid of trusting you with anything. So I hope you will excuse 
my freedom.” Off she goes. 

‘Iam quite happy that I did not give up the key to them. Sir 
Walter told me that his mind was now quite at ease, and that all 
confidence should be placed in me whatever they had no reason 
to rew so doine. I could have known after this what Sir Walter 
was doing in respect to writing, but I made a solemn promise 
within my own mind that I should not look at a bit of his writings, 
and I keepet the promise faithfully all the six years I was with 
him, and many times the question was put to me, if I knew what 
he was writing, and by whome none would have thought that they 
would ever have spoken of a thing of that kind.’ 


XXVI. 


‘While Sir Walter was in lodgings in North St. Davids Street, 
Capten B. Hall called upon him, and I answering the door to 
him. 

‘“ Oh, I am happy to see an old friend. How is Sir Walter ? ” 

‘“TIn good helth, Capten.” 

‘In going upstairs there was a tray and a tumbler and a wine 
glass upon it. “‘ Oh,” says the Capten, “that is so unlike Abbots- 
ford. It looks so solitary like.” 

‘I showed the Capten in to Sir Walter, and at the Capten’s 
leaving him, we had a conversation together. He told me that 
they had been speaking about me, and that Sir Walter wished to 
put me into a permanent situation. “If my interest can be of 
any service to you, I will do the utmost of my endeavour.” 

‘The bell rings, and as the Capten and I was talking together, 
I was in no hurry answering it. It rings again. “Good-bye,” 
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says the Capten. I upstairs. “I beg your pardon, Sir Walter, 
the capten and I was speaking together.” 

‘Tf I had known I would not have disturbed you. It is to 
let you know that the Capten has offered his services towards 
getting you into a permanent situation, and you may depend upon 
it, my good friend, my interest shall not be awanting, especially 
for them who would not leave me in my distress; there should 
be sumething done for them, but here is all the family gone and 
left me unprovided for, and a man at whose age, sixty-eight, cannot 
be thought to provide much for himself; therefore I leave the 
public to judge for the rest.” 

‘ And still how often I think upon the happy days that I had 
at Abbotsford.’ 


It is interesting to know that this little scene is corroborated 
in Captain Basil Hall’s Journal quoted by Lockhart. On June 10, 
1826, five months after the crash, and about three weeks after the 
death of Lady Scott, the Captain called upon Sir Walter in his 
humble lodgings in St. David’s Street, the house in Castle Street 
having been put up for sale. He writes :— 


‘I was rather glad to recognise my old friend the Abbotsford 
butler, who answered the door. The saying about heroes and 
valets-de-chambre comes to one’s recollection on such occasions, 
and nothing, we may be sure, is more likely to be satisfactory to 
a man whose fortune is reduced, than the stanch adherence of a 
mere servant, whose wages must be altered for the worse. At 
the top of the stair we saw a small tray with a single plate and 
glasses for one solitary person’s dinner. Some few months ago 
Sir Walter was surrounded by his family, and wherever he moved, 
his head-quarters were the focus of fashion.’’’ 


XXVII. 


I have heard Sir Walter tell about the time he was fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, and himself and two cusens went out to the 
cuntry to have a stroall. The day being oppressive with heat they 
gote very thirsty, and as they came to a farm steading they entered 
a barn where there was four old women throwing roops (i.e. twist- 
ing straw into ropes) for putting upon stacks. We ast them (he 
said) where we was likely to fall in with sume watter as we were 
thirsty. 

*“ Oh yes, Mr. Scott, I will sune find you that ; just cume this 
way.” 
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‘As we went along she ast me if my father and mother was in 
good helth, which was returned in the afirmitive, and “ how have 












































is to you been yourself ? ” 

ards ‘“Tn good health, thank you, Mrs. I find you must be a 

pon little aquainted with our family, as you are asking after them so 

ally kindly.” 

muld ‘“ Aquainted with them? Yes. And many a good lift I had 

and with you.” 

not ‘“ With me?” 

the ‘“ Yes, with you, when you was about two years old I carried 
you in my arms, and you was not verrey stout in your age, and 

had your mother often said she douted much if you would ever be 
stout, but I always gave hir good herkening, and told hir that you 

ted would get stout and would be a cliver fellow, and I think I will 

10 no be wronge.” 

wie ‘“Tf you please, will you let me have your name ? ” 

his ‘“ Eh deed, I will do that, and when you return home you can 

eet let your mother know that you had a crock with Tibby Black, but 
I am forgetting that you are thirsty, come away.” 

af ‘So Tibby landed them into the farm house, into the kitchen, 

nd and told the mistress of the house that three gentlemen was thirsty 

8, and at the same time letting hir know who they were. The mistress 

to told Tibby to let them have sume milk, which we partook of very 

a herty, so we took our leave, and as Tibby was close behind us, I 

At turned round and thanked hir for her kindness. 

id ‘“T am sure you are verrey welcome.” 

30 ‘“ Oh, by the bye,” says Tibby. ‘‘ How is old Bardie ? ” 

i, ‘“ Old Bardy ?” says Mr. Scott, “I am at a loss who you 
mean.” 


‘“Do you not know your father’s father ? ” 

‘“ Yes, but not by that name.” 
r ‘“ Well, the like of that! For he gote nothing but Bardie 
when I was in the habit of carrying you, and I will let you know 
what way he came by it. At one time he took verrey ill, and the 
trouble flew up to his head, and his head came to be so painfull 
he could not get himself shaved, and by this time he had lain for 
nearly three weeks, and he said he was bardie (beardie), and one of 
the servants mentioned it below, and it became quite a by-name.” 
This is not the usual tale, which runs that Sir Walter’s great- 
| grandfather Walter Scott was known in Teviotdale as ‘ Beardie’ 
from a vow which he made never to shave his beard while the 
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Stuarts were in exile. Scott refers to the man and the tradition 
in a Canto of ‘ Marmion.’ 


‘Even now Sir Walter Scott calls his old grandfather Bairdie, 
I shall have the pleasure of showing you his queigh, which he once 
in a day had the pleasure of taking a drope of brandy out of. There 
was thirteen queighs put upon a silver salver and placed before 
Sir Walter, who, taking them up one by one, gave their pedigree, 
“ Now this belonged to Bairdie, and if the ladies and gentlemen 
has no objection I will with much pleasure hand it round with a 
drope, so that they can say they have drucken out of Old Bairdie’s 
queigh.” So, filling it up, Sir Walter got up, and handed it round, 
After sitting down: “ Now, ladies and gentlemen, divent I make a 
good butler ?”’ so taking a drope to himself and drinking all their 
good helths. It was proposed to give three cheers. 

‘In a little. “If you please, I must make a pollegy to the 
butler for taking the trade over his head, but I have not the least 
dout but he forgives me upon the occasion that it is done, and 
I shall have no objection when he retires into his pantry, that he 
should follow the same example,” turning himself half round in 
his chair and giving me a nod, so the three cheers was given, and 
John the footman and I did our duty to the queigh and likewise 
to cheering. The cheers was loud with them, but nothing untill 
they heard John’s and mines, then there was cheering and laffing. 

‘So much for Sir Walter’s butlership, and old Tibby Black gote 
four shillings a week from the family as longe as she lived.’ 


XXVIII. 


‘A farmers’ dinner was given by Sir Walter at Abbotsford, 
twelve in number, with Sir Walter at the fit (foot) of the table. Mr. 
William Laidlaw, Sir Walter’s secretary, was at the head. I must 
mention Mr. Hogg the Ettrick shepherd and Mr. Ormiston who went 
by the name of Slaster Kite (Kyte = the stomach) as he was fond 
of his belly. As Mr. Hogg happened to set nixt to him, he did all 
that he could to step into him. I think it is scarcely necessary 
to mention all the different things there was at table, but it being 
cusemary to have sheeps head and broth and haggeses, there was 
roast, boiled, tongues, fowels, ham, puddings, etc. Sir Walter 
wished to have three haggeses down the centre of the table. I 
ast him to let me cook one of them and I would bring it in pipen 
hot, be the time they had got the two devoured. He had n0 
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objections. So the time they were devouring I was preparing. 
Here the bell rings, here I makes my appearance with the haggas, 
in a large punch bowell (bowl), claps him down before Sir Walter. 

‘“ What the divell, Dalgleish ? Is all our ashets (dishes) broke 
that you are taking the punch bowell to hold the hagges ? ” 

‘They were fit to split their sides at the haggas and the punch 
bowell. 

‘“Well, Dalgleish, you have cooket it, you had better be 
carver.” 

‘I putting some glasses down at the same time, they laffed 
still more herty when they seed the glasses presented before the 
haggas. 

‘So Sir Walter says: “ Buttons upon blankets.” 

‘I never saw one. 

‘I turned up the chief of the pudding race and showed Sir 
Walter how to draw his blood out. Sir Walter turning the crane 
soon found how to fill the glasses, and I handet them round, every- 
one praising Dalgleish’s haggas, and that it had cume in such good 
time to help and keep the other two down, so that they might not 
get leave to craw in their croppens. 


Turning the crane = turning the tap. Fifty years ago in 
Scotland taps were commonly referred to as ‘ crans.’ 


‘“Tt is finished. Now for roast and boiled,” says Sir Walter. 

‘“ Faith,” says Hogg, “if we eat much more we will have to 
apply to Dalgleish for another haggas.” 

‘“ And that you shall have,” says Sir Walter. 

‘Tf you please, Sir Walter, shall I do myself the honour of 
helping you to a bit of fooll ? (fowl).” 

‘“ No, I thank you, Mr. Hogg, I have plenty of fooll about me 
already. Please help yourself, perhaps it will be a means of adding 
sumething more to your napper (head).” 

‘Hogg gave Sir Walter a smile and a nod. 

‘“Mr. Ormiston, shall I help you to a bit of fooll ?” 

‘“Tf you please.” 

‘So Mr. Hogg put the whole fowell upon Mr. Ormiston’s plate, 
and told him to help himself, for he was goine to help him to a bit 
ofham. No sooner was the ham placed before Hogg than he put 
it upon Mr. Ormiston’s plate. Sir Walter, observing the ungentle- 
manly conduct of Hogg, says, “Oh, Mr. Ormiston, I think Hogg 
is rather hard upon you.” 
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‘“ Sir Walter, I excuse him, for he is only a hogg at present 
and will soon be a sheep.”’ 


(Hog = a sheep shorn in its first year.) 


‘“ Pray, Mr. Ormiston, allow Mr. Hogg to drink a glass of wine 
with you.” 

‘“ With pleasure.” 

** Well, Mr. Ormiston, here’s to fooll and ham! ” 

‘“ Here is to Hogg the shepherd.” 

‘Well, gentlemen,” says Sir Walter,” there was a verrey great 
aquaintance of mines they called Foulinghame, and if you have 
no objection we shall christen Mr. Hogg, fooll-in-ham. Fill you 
glasses.” 

‘Mr. Hogg, looking with a wild eye round the table, at last 
seizing one of the decanters, says: “ Gentlemen, I see no need 
for me to be capstridet out of a glass of wine, so here is all your 
good helths, and, gentlemen, I bid you all good night.” 

*“ Oh Mr. Hogg,” says Sir Walter, “I hope you are not goine 
to leave us already ?” 

‘“ Yes, Sir Walter, I have far to go.” 

‘“ But Hogg you are welcome to a bed here, and you knov, 
Dalgleish’s hagges is yet to cume.”” So Sir Walter got Hogg pre 
vailed upon to sit down, and I was sent off to make another 
hagges. 

“I was not long of doine the trick. The hagges was presented; 
they still enjoyed it, and swore that they would have the receipt 
before they left the house ; I told them they should have it with 
the greatest pleasure; but with the wine and the mixture of the 
hagges they began to be overcume, so they broke up. Hogg was 
obliged to keep his quarters good. The house was clear by half-past 
nine o’clock, and nothing serious took place unless sume of them had 
their nap in the open field instead of their own comfortable beds. 

‘I must let the secret of making the haggas be known; ther 
was nothing but whisky and shuggar, no water whatsumever; 
enough to fell old Harry. 

‘Sir Walter quite in his glory when he knew of it.’ 


XXIX. 


‘Sir Walter was cuming along Princes Street one day, the wind 
being verrey high; almost holding him still. 
‘“ Sir Walter, I think you will be nothing the worse of a lean.” 
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‘“ Gad be here, Dalgleish, cume away, for I think it will better 
me altogether.” So when we came into North Castle Street he 
says, “I will do now. See if you can manage to go as far as the 
‘Green Tree’ and take a bottle of porter to yourself.” 

‘“ Indeed I am not goine, so long as I can get the same quantity 
and better quality in Sir Walter’s.” 

‘“ Very true. I did not think of that.” So when we came in: 
“T think I will be nothing the worse of a wee drope porter, Dalgleish, 
as I am rather fateeget.” As I gave him a tumbler of porter he 
says: “If you had gone to the ‘Green Tree’ you would have had 
the full bottle to yourself.” 

‘“True, Sir Walter, but it is not ill to start another one.” 

‘He went off laffing, and said I had the better of him.’ 


XXX. 


‘Mr. James Ballantyne being a great visitor at Abbotsford, 
there was one time that Sir Walter and him was in deep conversa- 
tion in the studdy room, and I, having something particular to 
keep Sir Walter in mind of, made my appearance before them, 
Mr. Ballantyne giving me a sharp look, and his head falling toward 
the table again, Sir Walter looking up and holding up his hand 


as much as to say: “‘ Don’t speak or retire.” 

‘I, not knowine the meaning of which, I keepit my put good. 
At last Sir Walter with a stern look: “I have not a moment to 
speak to you just now, for the divell is with me, and harrowing the 
verrey soul out of me.” 

‘I retired, and in half an hour the bell rings. 

‘“ Now he has left me with breath, but that is all.” 

‘“Sir Walter, I was to keep you in mind of-— ” 

‘“Oh yes, be gad, if I had thought that was what you had 
wanted, I would have left the divell and cume to my preserver. 
Well, off you go and get one of the ponneys ready, and by that 
time I will have my letter wrote.” 

“Here I cumes and places myself before his studdy window. 
Out he cumes. ‘‘ Now, Dalgleish, that must be in the post office 
twenty minutes before two o’clock. It must be, suppose you brake 
both your necks.” 

“Off I goes full speed, but the ponney, taking a sharp turn to 
the right as if goine to the stables, instead of goine straight forward, 
I lost the seat of the saddle and cume down. I came no sooner 
down than up and on. Sir Walter asting if I was hurt. “No, all 
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right.” So in returning from my hurried expedition I meets Sj 
Walter and Mr. Ballantyne. “ All right, Sir Walter.” 

‘Then you are not hurt?” 

*** Not in the least, Sir Walter.” 

*“ Well, I must say if he made you kiss the road you have made 
him suffer in the flesh.” 

*** Yes, he has not had such a warm jacket this twelve months, 
better him suffer than me.”’ 


James Ballantyne, friend of Sir Walter Scott, was a perfectly 
upright man, but hopelessly incapable where business was con- 
cerned. He had always acted as the intermediary and link with 
Scott in his transactions with the firm of Ballantyne & Co., in 
which Scott had a pecuniary interest. James Ballantyne was 
absorbed in the literary side of the business and let the commercial 
side get along as best it might. In the early days of the association 
with Scott he used to be transported with delight at the clever 
studies of native character which his sleeping partner brought for 
his appreciation. His delight over Meg Dods and Peter Peebles 
and others when Scott appeared at the office in Edinburgh with 
a new MS. caused him to bring in Lockhart from the outer office 
to share his rhapsodies. 

But Scott’s open-handed hospitality and his land-hunge 
involving huge drafts on the firm on the strength of work yet to 
be delivered, combined with the muddleheadedness of the two 
brothers, tangled up the flourishing concern of the printing busi- 
ness and strangled it almost to death. 

After the crash came, Ballantyne on his visits to Abbotsford, 
was at first buoyed up by hope of some happy solution, but he 
became more and more depressed. Business men took over the 
whole concern on behalf of the creditors and they found means to 
retain James Ballantyne in a literary capacity on a small salary. 
Thus he still continued to see Scott, who had set himself the super 
human task of paying off the creditors in full by the work of his 
hand and brain. When he overstrained himself and began to 
flag it was then that the sincere and anxious criticism of the once 
admiring Ballantyne became insupportable to him. Dalgleish, 
whose own health failed him, did not remain with his master to 
see the worst of this, but even in his time these visits of Ballantyne 
had become torture to Scott, probably because they filled him with 
nervous anxiety as to whether he could stay the course he had set 
himself. Combined with the foreshadowings of apoplexy, they 
hinted at the failing of his own vigorous mind and that coming 
decay of his mighty powers which was worse than death. 
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XXXII. 


‘I have heard Sir Walter say at the time he visited Ireland, he 
no sooner reached the inn than he was surrounded by poor people, 
and he, giving an old man a shilling, says: ‘‘ Now you are due 
me a sixpence.” ‘Oh, and please your Honour, may you live till 
I pay you.” ? 

XXXII. 

‘ After the failure of Sir Walter his town house was sold, and 
furniture. He went to Abbotsford for a little, then came into 
Edinburgh and took lodgings in North St. Davids Street during 
the sitting of court. We was not longe in our new apartments 
untill the landlady thought propper to remove the furniture that 
was in Sir Walter’s sitting-room, and beginning about the hour of 
twelve, night, and carrying on until three the morning. So Sir 
Walter gote out of all patience, and as his sleeping room and mines 
was almost opposite, he calls out ‘“ Dalgleish, are you sleeping or 
waking ?” 

‘“ Waking, Sir Walter.” 

‘“They are surely turning the house out of the window. I 
wish you would slip down and see if they are fashing anything in 
my sitting-room.” 

‘I did, and told Sir Walter there was not a bit of furniture 
left into it. 

‘“ Oh, the divell take your lodgings! Stop them emediatly,” 
and he on with his cloathes and down stairs he cumes. 

‘Well, Mrs. B. What is the meaning of all this noise at this 
time in the morning? And whare is the furniture that you have 
taken out of this room ? ” 

‘“T have taken it to another lodging house, which I took 
yesterday.” 

‘“ Well, you will cause it to be brought back to this lodging, 
and if not I will send the beegels (beadles) after you, for you have 
no right to touch a bit of furniture that is in the rooms which I 
have taken, without asking my liberty, and you and Dalgleish will 
go imediately to whare you have caused it to be conveyed and let 
him have access.” 

‘This was to bring his papers. 

‘I brought the papers, but they were all overlaid with ink. 
I did not know how to face him. I thinks to myself, “it is not 
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my fault.” I went upstairs and presented them. As soon as he 
looked upon them, “ Oh, the divell take these flittings! She has 
thrown me a week back, before I can replace them. I think all is 
goine against me together.” 

‘T left him. Looking at my watch, found it was half-past four 
o’clock, not worth while going to bed; I threw myself across it, 
Called Sir Walter at six. 

‘* Begad, you are no better than Mrs. B. How do you think 
that I am able to get up, when I’ve had no rest all night ? ” 

‘ (However) up he starts, so when he came into the sitting- 
room, 

‘* Well, Dalgleish, I wish you had let me lie still, for there is 
not so much as a table to sit down at.” 

‘I brought one. ‘‘ Now, as you have done so well, will you be 
able to procure me a chair?”’ I found one. “Oh, oh, Dalgleish, 
this is so much for not having a house of our own. Now let Mrs. B. 
know that I do not wish to see hir this morning. I cannot speak 
to hir, but (tell her) that the things must be replaced before I cume 
from court.” 

‘ All was made right, and no more flittings until we flitted our- 
selves for Abbotsford, and a mellincolley flitting—the death of 
Lady Scott.—— 

‘When Sir Walter left Abbotsford to cume into his lodgings, 
there was brought three bottles of port, three bottles of white 
wine, three of whisky. I drawing one bottle of white wine next 
day and a bottle of whisky. We was six weeks in the lodgings. 
When leaving, there was half of the white wine not used, and only 
two bottles of whisky. This is to show how moderate in the way 
of drinking (Sir Walter was). When he left, he called Mrs. B. 
up and told her as he was in the act of leaving, she might take 
possession of his wine cellar and the contents, and to use it but 
not abuse it.’ 


XXXIII. 


‘I give a small sketch of Sir Walter’s habits. In the first place 
he was called at six o’clock morning in the summer, and seven in 
the winter. He occupied his studdy untill breakfast time. No 
sooner breakfast over than to his studdy. If the day proved fine 
a short walk about twelve o’clock; if not, he was in his studdy 
untill dinner was announced to him. As soon as dinner was removed 
here was spirits and warm water put down with three seegars. 
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After he had enjoyed himself with this, off to his studdy. No 
more of Sir Walter until ten o’clock. As there was always sume- 
thing in the form of a supper he made his appearance, but not for 
supper, for this he never partook of. A tumbler of porter was his 
favourite. Off to bed half-past ten or eleven at latest. When 
there was cumpany I have known him to sit till twelve, but even 
then verrey seldom. When there was ladies and gentlemen came to 
Abbotsford who never had ben there before, Sir Walter was sure 
to have them off upon sume excurshen to let them see sume old 
rewen, and the different cenerys (scenery) round about. He was 
verrey attentive to strangers, I may well say to everybody. All 
the seven years I was in his service I never seed him the least the 
worse of licure. A most happy gentleman when all his family was 
around him.’ 


XXXIV. 


‘ At the time we was removing the wine out of the seller in the 
town house to be sent to Abbotsford, Sir Walter cumes down to 
see how I was getting on. 

‘“ Have you any notion what quantity of wine there will 
be?” 

‘“T cannot answer your question just now, Sir Walter, but I 
am keeping a correct account of the dozens as I pack them up.” 

*“ Verrey good, but you must not taste ower often, or then you 
will be apt to forget.” 

‘Well, Sir Walter, I have packet up a good many dozens 
alredy, and I have not tasted yet, but as you are here, if you have 
no objections, we will have a tasting.” 

‘No, no, I have no objections.” 

‘So drawing a bottle of white wine, and offering him the furst 
of it, he just put it to his lips and said “it would be a very poor 
cellar if it could not afford a little to support you when you was 
working so hard.” 

‘I packet up three hundred and fifty dozens of wine, and 
thirty-six dozens of spirits, and never tasted untill we was putting it 
past into Abbotsford cellars, when Sir Walter came down. I told 
him that I had ben unfortunate at last, for I had broke a bottle 
of port. 

‘“ Never mind that. You will have wet the sellar. I have 
heard say that a dry sellar is the worst of all sellars.” 

** Yes, Sir Walter, where there is nothing in them.” 
VOL. LXXI.—No. 422, N.S. 
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‘When Thomas Purdie was helping to carry in the wine: 
“God bliss me, Sir Walter, does Dalgleish intend us to carry in 
all the wine or ever he asks us to have a mouth ?” 

** Have you not had a tasting yet?” 

** Deed no, Sir Walter.” 

*“ Oh, but you must taste.” So Sir Walter ordered Thomas 
to go and bring a glass and a corkscrew. Poor Thomas not being 
very well acquainted with wine glasses, he brought a tumbler. 

*“ Well, Thomas, your wine glass will just give you a tasting 
if you take the full of it.” 

** There is so many glasses yonder, Sir Walter, I just took the 
first I come to.” 

‘Sir Walter just put it to his lips. 

** You show a very poor example,” says Thomas. 

*“ Oh, Tom, you must not mind me.” 

‘This Thomas Purdie was Sir Walter’s game-keeper and bottle- 
holder. 

‘We gote all the wine and spirits put past, and only one broke, 
so Sir Walter ordered me to make sume toddy and give all the 
servants a treet and make ourselves happy.’ 


XXXV. 


‘I have heard Sir Walter say at the time he lived at Ashestiel: 
“There was a young man came to poach the watter for salmon. 
The river runs with a great currency past Ashestiel. The fellow 
letting fly at sumething, and the shank of his leaster breaking in 
two, he was preseptated into the hert of the stream, and the cur- 
rency carrying him down I had the presence of mind to go down 
to the bank where the river takes a sudden turn and reached in 
good time to get hold of him with my nibby stick, and gote him 
to the side, letting him lie for a little untill he came to himself. 
I ast him to go into the house, which he said he would willingly 
do, providing he would not see the sherrif. ‘No, no, you will not 
see him, for he is out just now.’ 

‘“ The poor fellow went into the house, and I brought him a 
glass of spirits, which he swallied. I asking him where he came 
from and his name, which he told me, I let him know that I was 
aquainted with his father, and that I was sure his father would 
not be well pleased with him if he knew of his procedings. 

**** My father knows that I am off to the watter, but did not 
wish me to go any such road, so I have just got what I deserve 
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for not adhering to his orders, but it is the first time that I have 
tried the poaching and it shall be the last.’ 

‘“ So off he went more full than when he came. Here was his 
leaster in the middle of the stream and himself half drowned.’ ” 


XXXVI. 


(This tells of how Sir Walter first met Dalgleish, then in the 
service of Mr. P. at Selkirk.) 


‘I being aquainted with Sir Walter fifteen years before he was 
made Sir Walter Scott, and so I shall call him Mr. Scott, as he 
was then. At the time this took place he was at Selkirk upon 
sumetrialat court. I happened to meet him on the street, he asking 
me if I was goine to court I answered to the negative. 


‘“ Well, then, I have a favour to ask of you. Will you beso 
good as to give my compliments to Mr. P. and say I shall have 
the pleasure of dining with him to-day, and that I will take pott 
luck.” 

‘It so happened that Mr. P. was engaged oute to dinner, but he 
did not see why Mr. Scott should not dine at H—— and have a 
pleasant ride home in the evening. 

‘Here cumes Mr. Scott, I told him that Mr. P. was oute at dinner, 
but that he would have a comfortable dinner, and that Mr. P. was 
sorry he could not accompany him, but hopet he would enjoy 
himself and make himself quite at home. Mr. Scott said it was 
rather awkward, ‘‘ but if I do not dine Mr. P. will take it amiss.” 
So he partook of dinner, and as I waited upon him he ast me how 
long I had ben in the family. I told him nine years. 

‘“Do you ever cume to Ashestiel ? ” 

‘“T have ben there many times, but not in your time.” 

*“ Whose time was it in?” 

*“ General Russell’s time.” 

‘“ Oh, did you know him ?” 

*“T have spoken to him.” 

** And you never spoke to a better man; there was not much 
of him, but he was a spirit. His son is in India. He will cume 
home rich ; he holds a good situation. You have the Miss Russells 
often here.” 

‘Mr. Scott told me that he had bought Cartely Hole from Dr. 
Douglas, and that he intended to build upon it. I little thinking 
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at that time that I was to become Sir Walter’s butler and live at 
Abbotsford.’ 


General Russell was Walter Scott’s maternal uncle. It was 
from his son that he rented Ashiestiel. Cartly Hole was the ground 
on which he afterwards built Abbotsford, not Clarty Hole, as some. 
times it is spelt. The farm and ground was not at first a large 
purchase, but to appease his land hunger, Scott bought more and 
more until he had a large estate. 


XXXVII. 


‘ At the failure of Sir Walter I did not hear of it until the after. 
noon, but I see that all was not right with them, for they were 
sitting with millincoly countinances. Dinner was taken up the 
same as usual. I, taking off the cover of the tureen, Sir Walter says; 
“ Dalgleish, just leave us and I will ring the bell when we want you.” 

‘In about ten minutes the bell rings, “Take away dinner,” 
nothing touched. 

‘As soon as dinner was down, I went out, and passing down 
South Castle Street, I meets a friend of Sir Walter’s, he stopping 
me ast how the family was. I said I could scarcely answer his 
question with satisfaction. 

‘“ How is Sir Walter in spirits ? ” 

‘“T cannot say that any of them is in good spirits.” 

**No wonder,” says the gentleman. 

**“ Pray Sir, do you know anything that has taken place?” 

*“ Have you not heard of it? Sir Walter has lost seventy 
thousand pound.” 

‘I turned back and went into the house. 

‘Tea being taken up at the usual hour. In a quarter of an 

our the bell rings. 

‘“ Take away tea.” No soiled cups. 

‘Taking up supper at ten o’clock it was ordered away. 

‘* No porter to-night, Dalgleish.” This Sir Walter always had 
instead of supper. 

‘Off to bed they goes. Nothing said. 

‘TI called Sir Walter at seven. “‘ Verrey well, I hear you.” 

‘No word of Sir Walter until nine o’clock. Thinks I, this is 
not your ordinary way, however it is excusable. 

‘They assembled in the dining-room to breakfast. In the 
course of an hour the bell rings, “Take away the things.” The 

same way, nothing touched. 
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‘About twelve o’clock hir Ladyship called me upstairs. We 
went into the dining-room. “ Dalgleish, I suppose you have heard 
what has happened with Sir Walter ? ” 

*“ Yes, my Lady.” 

‘“ Well, you will have to look out for a situation as we will 
be obliged to part with all our servants and the carrage and horses.” 
‘“T am very sorry to hear it, but I shall not leave you.” 

‘“ Oh, you know we will have nothing, so we cannot pay your 
wages.” 

‘“T don’t care. I will not go.” 

‘So in six weeks after this hir Ladyship told me to let the 
servants know, to keep their minds easy, they would be the same 
as ever. 

‘But I return back to where they had tasted nothing. I was 
determined if possible to get them to taste sumething, so about 
one o'clock I took in a few mutton chops and placing them upon 
the table Lady Scott ast what this was. 

‘“ What a fine chop, do have one papa, since Dalgleish has 
been so kind,”’ (said Miss Scott). 

‘Sir Walter, giving me a look, went forward and partook, Miss 
following the example. After they had satisfied themselves so far 
they thanked me kindly. So after things was brought to an 
understanding they came wonderful round, but still sumething 
always preyed upon their minds, although they did not show 
anything before strangers, yet I knew how they were feeling ; they 
were not the same people.’ 


XXXVIII. 


‘I heard Sir Walter say that once in his younger life he was 
placed in a verrey awkward situation. As a friend and him was 
to dine with a Mr. Short at Jedburgh, they took a post-chaise, and 
the driver going pretty smart down hill, one of the horses stumbled 
and was so much injured that it could not proceed. The poor 
driver at a loss what to do, he (Scott) says, ‘Oh my friend, get 
on with the one, it will surely take us the length of Jedburgh.” 

‘“ The driver being persuadet to do so, off we sets, leaving the 
lame horse, harness and all. The fellow managed to take us there 
in good time, and he returning emediatly to see after his lame horse, 
behold, here is the horse but the harness gone. I ast him how he 
came on with his lame horse. ‘ Oh, we got the price of his hide.’ ” 
‘“Tn the course of three weeks after, here cumes a boy into 
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Jedburgh with a backfull of harness. The boy, taken up and 
examined before Mr. Short, says he was out seeking birds nests, 
and was into a park and came upon the harness. So Mr. Short 
gave him half a crown for his trouble, and told him he was free 
and might go again to his nesting.”’ 


XXXIX. 


‘Thomas Purdie, who is mentioned, had a wife, she being very 
much against poor people coming to Abbotsford, and Sir Walter, 
knowing of it, was determined to put a stop to hir ill natur against 
the poor people. 

‘Sir Walter asting me what plan should be adopted, I said that 
if he had no objections, I should dress myself as a beggar and call 
upon Mrs. Purdie. 

‘“ Not in the least, but you will allow me to go so that I may 
hear how you and hir cumes on.” 

‘I dressed and to Mrs. Purdie’s I went, Sir Walter following 
at a short distance. I chappit at the door. 

** What in the mischef brings all you beggars here? Go to 
the big house and ask for the butler and he will give you sume- 


thing,” and she made the door clash to in my face. But I, not to: 


be done, chapes again. The door, being answered: “ Are you 
not away yet? If youdon’t go I will give you the tongues (tongs) 
across your back.” 

‘T, taking off my hablements, she recognised me. 

‘“ Mercy, is it you? Just like you, and I have no doubt Sir 
Walter is connected with it.” 

‘“ Yes, I am not far off, and I will give you a lesson how to 
treat the poor. If you have nothing to give them in the way of 
alms, always give them civility, and for this reason, you do not 
know what you are to come to yourself, although you are under 
Sir Walter’s roof. Just now there is no certainty either for you or 
me, how soon we may be dismantled.” 

‘So Mrs. Purdie always was more civil to the poor, and Sir 
Walter little knowing at that time that Mrs. Purdie was to put the 
last dress upon him that ever he was to be seen with while in 
this world. She gote twenty pound for the doine of it.’ 


XL. 


‘I heard Sir Walter say that he began to correspond with his 
friends by letters when he was about fifteen years of age. “ And 
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all the letters which I have wrote from that time up to this date, 











a 
“ which is eighteen hundred and twenty-five, if anyone would repeat : 
me the first line of each letter, I could repeat them from end to end.” : 
free ‘ ‘ ‘ i ‘ , ‘ 
‘But, my good friends, at this time I got such a shock both to 

body and mind that it greatly impaired all my faculties, but my 

memory in particular, but at the same time I think I will have 
very recollection of this while upon earth—when his failure took place. 
Iter, : ‘ ; ; ‘ , P 
inst ‘Sir Walter told me that he never had a great-coat but one, 

and that was while upon his travels, but how many shepherds 
hat plaids he had worn out, he could not answer for; as to gloves and 
call mits he never had them upon his hands, unless at a funeral, and 

verrey seldom then. 
nay ‘“ At the same time I always have a few pairs past me to 
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help to keep up trade. 
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JAMES I OF ENGLAND. WHO HE WAS. 
BY GRANT R. FRANCIS, F.S.A. 
(A reply to ‘The Wisest Fool. . .’ in the June number of the Cornutt) 


In the June number of the Cornuitt, under the title of ‘The 
Wisest Fool...’ Mr. K. Heanley wrote a most interesting and, if 
he will permit the tribute, to the uninstructed an almost convine- 
ing article on the age-old mystery of the ‘ Coffin in the Wall’ of 
the ante-room to Queen Mary’s bedchamber ; the birthchamber 
of James VI of Scotland and I of England, in Edinburgh Castle. 

For the purpose of his arguments, Mr. Heanley largely wrote 
around and against certain conclusions to which I had come, before 
presenting the ‘mystery’ to my readers in Scotland’s Royal Line 
(pp. 53-62), as possibly accounting for the fact that the well-known 
facial characteristics of the Stuart monarchs, which had persisted 
for generations, were entirely lacking in James I. In the course 
of many hundreds of portraits which I examined, I had come 
across one of John Erskine, second Earl of Mar and the famous 
Treasurer of Scotland, which appeared to me to present almost 
identical facial characteristics to a portrait of James I? in the 
possession of Mr. V. B. Crowther-Beynon, F.S.A., which I had 
seen in that gentleman’s house. 

Hence, in an endeavour to find some congenital reason for what 
I—and perhaps I may be permitted to say, everyone else who 
has examined the two portraits with the exception of Mr. K. 
Heanley himself, and one other physiognomist—considered a more 
than extraordinary likeness, I found that there existed in the 
Erskine family a tradition that King James I was in fact a son 
of the Countess of Mar, substituted for the child born at Edinburgh 
Castle of Mary Queen of Scots on June 19, 1566, after that child 
had died in the Queen’s absence and probably during the period of 
her journey to and illness at Jedburgh. I concluded that here 
at least was a problem which required ventilation, and was of 
sufficient interest to place before my readers in a book dealing 


1 Tilustrated in Scotland’s Royal Line, Plate X. 
2 Ibid, Plate IX. 
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with the tragic lives of the later Stuarts, and particularly of the 
later generations of that most unhappy race. 
In presenting this problem to my readers I wrote: 


‘I am wholly in agreement with Lord Mar and Kellie that 
the matter rests principally upon the evidence of the likeness 
between James and the second Earl of Mar, coupled with the 
discovery of the infant skeleton, but this evidence is sufficient 
entirely to rule out the suggestion! of Lady Reres’ maternity, 
as not accounting for the likeness, and the ignorance of the Queen 
that any substitution had taken place, must also be considered 
to destroy Mr. Woodgate’s theory ? that Mary’s child was pre- 
maturely still-born, as, of course, this presupposes her knowledge 
of the substitution, and indeed that knowledge is itself argued by 
Mr. Woodgate. 

‘ We must therefore come to the conclusion that the substitution, 
if any, was that of a son of the Countess of Mar, that the skeleton 
discovered in Edinburgh Castle was that of Mary’s child who died 
between the end of June and the 2nd December, 1566, whilst the 
Queen was on her State journey to the Border, or during her illness, 
and that in all probability the only persons who had any knowledge 
of the death and burial of the Prince, and the substitution of the 
Countess of Mar’s infant, would be the lady herself and her immediate 
intimates, amongst whom her husband would doubtless be included. 

‘With these remarks I submit the interesting problem to my 
readers for what it may be worth.’ 

There was much more, for which I must refer interested persons 
to Scoiland’s Royal Line; I argued the pros and cons of a 
substituted child, and I pointed out the certainty that a box or 
‘Coffin’ containing bones was found, but that they might have 
been a reliquary and its contained relic, and I certainly never 
personally accepted the substitution story at all. I endeavoured 
to preserve an entirely unbiased mind. 

So much explanation of my own views is necessary to what 
follows, and before I deal with Mr. Heanley’s conclusions, which 
he gives in these words: 

‘So we arrive at the conclusion that James was a substitute, 
Queen Mary knew he was, and he probably guessed he was. The 
problem now remains—who was he?” 


Mr. Heanley has gone much farther than I did, and let me say 
at once, that if these conclusions can be drawn from the evidences 


1 By the Dowager Lady Forbes in Chambers’s Journals, October, 1923. 
* Reminiscences of an Old Sportsman. 
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quoted by him—largely my own book—I will take it upon myself 
to answer his query. In that case, James I was the son of Mary 
Stuart and Henry Darnley, for if there is one thing certain in all 
the curious story, it is that Mary of Scotland believed from first 
to last that James was her own son. That I hope conclusively 
to prove beyond question. 

One result of my own presentation of this curious sixteenth- 
century story as a mere interesting problem, was totally unexpected, 
The press of the whole of England and the Colonies throughout 
the world fastened upon this one trivial incident in a book of 350 
pages, and pursued it as a pack of beagles hunts a hare! 

The Daily Express began it in a three-column article by that 
very versatile writer, H. V. Morton, who subsequently honoured 
me with four or five pages of quotation and comment in his Jn 
Search of Scotland. The Daily Chronicle followed suit with ‘ The 
Birth Riddle of James I,’ and many provincial English and Scottish 
papers gave lengthy articles to the problem under the title ‘ An 
Historian’s Bombshell,’ or some equally extravagant description of 
what I personally thought little more than a damp squib! 

One enterprising reviewer in a Colonial newspaper, The Montreal 
Daily Star, after referring to ‘ the great Scottish History Bombshell 
which the author of a new book has exploded in the Country,’ 
goes on seriously to say that I suggest King George V is an Erskine, 
and that ‘even Bonnie Prince Charlie is a nobody!’ Further 
that I have been guilty of treason, and that I am only still alive 
because I happen to live in a country with a sense of humour! 

Well, of course, this was a quite unforeseen result of theories 
which I never imagined would receive more than passing interest, 
and I was astonished to find that many of my reviewers, clear as 
the statement which I have quoted above would appear to be, 
attributed to me an implicit belief in the death and burial of the 
only son of Mary of Scotland and the substitution of the child of 
the Earl of Mar. 

I am the more pleased, therefore, to take the opportunity 
presented by Mr. Heanley’s very pleasant, but, I venture to assert, 
totally erroneous article, to disavow any such belief, and although 
I admitted in Scotland’s Royal Line that at least there was ground 
for the exploration of an undoubted mystery in facial resemblances, 
as shown in my two illustrations, since Mr. Heanley denies that 
any such resemblance exists—although he is almost alone in this, 
for the many letters I received and articles that have been written 
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and which I have collected on the subject, all admit the extraordi- 
nary likeness—I will accept his very definite ‘ with this we totally 
disagree,’ and admit that if the likeness does not exist, then the 
whole case for any substitution at all falls to the ground, and I 
will argue Mr. Heanley’s ‘conclusions’ and give my evidence 
from that standpoint. 

First let me take Mr. Heanley’s quoted references : 

1. The Fortunes of Nigel. 

2. Archaeologia Scotia, IV, Appendix 2 (1831). An extract from 
a paper by Captain J. G. Alexander. 

3. P. H. M’Kerlie’s pamphlet on The Earldom of Mar. 

4, Major Gore Booth’s letter in the Scotsman, June 7, 1884. 

5. Grant’s Old and New Edinburgh. 

6. The Dowager Lady Forbes’s article ‘The Mystery of the 
Coffin in the Wall’ in Chambers’s Journal of October, 1903 (sic). 
(This does not, I think, exist. In my copy it is in Chambers of 
October, 1923—probably a clerical or printer’s error.) 

7. W. B. Woodgate’s Reminiscences of an Old Sportsman. 

8. Scotland’s Royal Line. 

These are the authorities upon which Mr. Heanley relies, which 
touch in any way upon the mystery itself; but in addition he 
quotes from : 

9. Extracts from State Papers. James I. 

10. MS. Cott. B. IV. 

11. Anderson. 

12. Prince Labanoff. 

Of the pertinent references (1 to 8) the whole of these are before 
me as I write, except No. 2 of which I have only an extract—but 
in this Mr. Heanley himself admits the ‘ account’ (i.e. of finding 
the so-calied skeleton) is not given,—and No. 3 which the Dowager 
Lady Forbes quotes, and most writers have referred to (quoting 
from each other), but of which, so far as I can trace, no one possesses 
an authentic copy. The last four, Nos. 9 to 12, are known to me, 
but, as stated, have no bearing on the ‘ Coffin in the Wall’ in any 
way. 

In addition I have several other documents and authorities at 
my disposal, and letters from the Earl of Mar and Kellie, and the 
Dowager Lady Forbes, to which I shall refer, where necessary. 

The epitomised story of the ‘Coffin in the Wall’ is that on 
August 11, 1830, some workmen were restoring the ante-room 
of Queen Mary’s bedchamber, after a fire which necessitated certain 
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repairs to the wall. Mr. P. H. M’Kerlie is stated by the Dowager 
Lady Forbes to have written a pamphlet on the Earldom of Mar, 
in which he claimed to have been present, as a lad, at the finding 
of the ‘ coffin’ and to have obtained some small fragments for his 
private museum. The account continues that the wall was built 
up again, the ‘ coffin’ replaced in its recess and wainscoted over, 
so that ‘no trace was shown.’ 

Fifty years afterwards, doubt was thrown on M’Kerlie’s story, 
and it was challenged in the Scotsman in December, 1888, when 
M’Kerlie wrote a somewhat rambling statement about ‘ changelings 
having been known from early time in all ancient families,’ and 
‘the last person who knew all about the discovery was the late 
Hon. Augustus Erskine.’ 

The Scotsman investigated further, and gave the exact place 
of the find, which was stated (fifty years after the ‘ coffin’ had 
been reburied, be it remembered) to have been ‘ the remains of 
a child enclosed in an oak coffin evidently of great antiquity and 
very much decayed.’ 

Here is the story from which I wrote in Scotland’s Royal Line, 
but beyond this repeatedly published account, I had the advantage 
of seeing the two portraits previously mentioned, which were 
unknown to any previous writer on the subject, and I communi- 
cated with regard to one of them with the Earl of Mar and Kellie, 
when, to my astonishment, he informed me of the age-old tradition 
in his family as to the alleged substitution. This tradition 
appeared to have a close and direct relationship to: 

1. The extraordinary likeness—now denied by Mr. Heanley. 

2. The story of Mr. P. H. M’Kerlie, as the alleged author of 
a pamphlet on the Earldom of Mar, which presupposes him well 
aware of the ‘ Mar tradition.’ 

3. The reference to the Hon. Augustus Erskine as the only 
other person who knew about the discovery in 1888, and who 
also would be well aware of the ‘ Mar tradition,’ and as likely as 
M’Kerlie to assume that the ‘ coffin’ and the skeleton of the infant 
were evidence that the ‘ Mar tradition’ was founded upon fact. 

I therefore read up the subject and I found that various writers, 
Grant in Old and New Edinburgh, Major Gore Booth in the Scotsman 
of June 7, 1884, and lastly the Dowager Lady Forbes in Chambers's 
Journal of October 1, 1923, had all given accounts of the same 
find on August 11, 1830. Lady Forbes had advanced an interest- 
ing theory that the changeling was not a son of the Countess of Mar, 
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put of Lady Reres, who she inferred ‘apparently gave birth to 


ay er 
a a son very shortly after the Queen was confined.’ 
ding Lady Forbes was at pains to attempt to refute the careful 


opinion of Professor Hannay, given after she had previously pub- 
lished her suggestion in 1918 in the Scottish Historical Review, 
that it was quite impossible that this unwieldy woman of forty-five 
or more, could have been the mother of a new-born son in 1566, 
and Lady Forbes claimed that Queen Mary’s child ‘ scarcely drew 
breath,’ and that Lady Reres’ baby—fortuitously just born—was 
hurriedly substituted for the dead infant, which was, as hurriedly, 
packed into an oaken coffin, wrapped in Royal robes (why Royal ?) 
and deposited in a hole in the wall! 

I do not purpose to argue this theory at length, and I did not 
attempt to argue it at all in Scotland’s Royal Line, for the simple 
reason that it bristles with improbabilities, if not impossibilities, 
and it certainly does not in any way account for the similarity 
in features of James I and John, Earl of Mar, which similarity 
was the only reason for my touching upon the ‘ Mar tradition.’ 

If Lady Reres did have a child at the identical time of Queen 
Mary’s confinement, it is quite impossible for her condition to have 
been kept an entire secret in such a crowded and scandal-loving 
court as that of Holyrood and Edinburgh Castle ; it is still more 
impossible that it could have been substituted for the dead baby 
of Queen Mary immediately after the latter’s birth, for which 
all Scotland was waiting, and that no comment at all was made 
as to Lady Reres’s marvellous recovery from an unknown illness, 
which, it is true, Lady Forbes endeavours to account for by an 
alleged ‘ bewitching’ of the Lady by the occult powers of the 
Countess of Atholl ! 

On one point, however, I absolutely agree with the Dowager 
Lady Forbes; she says, ‘that the Queen was unaware that a 
substitute had been placed in her arms is apparent,’ and this 
opinion in regard to any substitution has always been held by all 
believers in such substitution, including the ‘ Mar tradition,’ until 
Mr. Heanley now and for the first time, asserts that ‘ we arrive 
at the conclusion that James was a substitute and Queen Mary 
knew that he was.’ 

No one else has ever arrived at such a conclusion; there is 
not a tittle of evidence to support it, and no one can come to such 
a conclusion on any new facts advanced by Mr. Heanley—for 
there are no such facts. 
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Now let me analyse and reply to Mr. Heanley’s assertions and 
conclusions as set forth in the June number of the CornuiLy. In 
order to do so fairly, I will take the points of his article seriatim 
and argue them from the known facts, apart from imaginative 
deductions. 

In ‘The Wisest Fool...’ the author commences with the 
assertion that the ‘ key’ to inconsistencies of dress and character of 
James I was ‘apparently discovered in 1830,’ seven years after 
Scott had commented upon them in The Fortunes of Nigel, but 
that though he lived two years after the discovery, Scott does not 
appear to have heard of it. 

No, because the discovery itself was considered of so slight 
importance that no newspaper published it at the time, and the 
only person who commented at all upon it was a Mr. P. H. M’Kerlie, 
who alleged that the find was a ‘ coffin,’ that he abstracted some 
portion of the contents for his private museum and gave a small 
portion of an embroidered shroud to a Captain J. G. Alexander, 
of the 16th Lancers, a Corresponding Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland. 

M’Kerlie did not publish his pamphlet on the Earldom of Mar 
until some years after Scott’s death, but in Archaeologia Scotia, 
Vol. IV, Appendix 2, page 14, under date February 14, 1831, 
Captain J. G. Alexander is stated to have given an account of the 
discovery and to have presented his portion of the embroidered 
shroud to the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
This presentation is duly noted in the Synopsis of the Antiquarian 
Museum of Edinburgh in 1849, but, please note, that the ‘ portion 
of the remains’ kept for M’Kerlie’s private museum, the account 
given by Captain Alexander to his Society in 1831, and the portion 
of the shroud presented to the Society’s museum, have all been 
lost, and no single living person has set eyes on one or other of 
them. How could Scott possibly hear of the alleged find ? 

Mr. Heanley states that ‘contemporary literature is extremely 
scanty and the affair seems to have been consciously hushed 
up.’ 

Possible, but why ? It is circumstantially stated by M’Kerlie, 
and by Major Gore in the Scotsman of June 7, 1884, also in the 
article in the Scotsman of December 20, 1888, that the replacement 
of the ‘ coffin ’ was by command of Colonel Thackeray, ‘ the remains 
were restored, and the aperture closed up,’ and this is also stated 
by Grant in Old and New Edinburgh ; but the only Colonel Thackeray 
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to be traced in the army list of 1830 was Colonel Fred: Rennell 
Thackeray of the Royal Engineers, whereas the garrison of Edin- 
burgh Castle on August 11, 1830, was the 25th King’s Own Border 
Regiment, which regiment was transferred to Glasgow a week 
later. Now, of course, it is possible—though most improbable— 
that Colonel Fred Rennell Thackeray was in command of a party 
of Royal Engineers employed in rebuilding the damaged wall, but 
he would not be in command of the Castle, and any such find. as 
a child’s coffin would certainly have to be reported and enquired 
into. As for ‘ concealment of the closest character’ being desired 
—as stated by M’Kerlie, and repeated in the words ‘the affair 
seems to have been consciously hushed up,’ by Mr. Heanley, I 
again ask why (in 1830) and by whom? Why should Colonel 
Thackeray, if he were actually present, order the replacement of 
a coffin, if it were a coffin, in a half-demolished wall? He could 
have no possible reason, and certainly would await instructions, 
whereas the story goes that after a pilfering of some of the contents 
by M’Kerlie, it was immediately replaced, bricked up and wain- 
scoted over. 

Mr. Heanley says ‘ the coffin was of oak and good workmanship ; 
the materials in which the body had been wrapped were of the 
finest description of rich cloth of gold and silk, conveying that 
the child was of high origin.’ 

This is inaccurate imagination! The Scotsman’s investigation 
of M’Kerlie’s account says quite clearly that the ‘oak coffin was 
evidently of great antiquity and very much decayed. The remains 
were found wrapped in a cloth believed to be woollen, somewhat 
resembling leather, and within this a richly embroidered silk cover- 
ing.” This Mr. Heanley imagines as ‘cloth of gold and silk, con- 
veying that the child was of high origin’! The Dowager Lady 
Forbes suggests the true explanation, that it was the portion of 
a vestment from the oratory. How does this ‘convey that the 
child was of high origin,’ and seeing the intense secrecy necessary 
for any substitution, would any person be insane enough to wish 
to ‘ convey that the child was of high origin ’ in such circumstances 
and by such means ? 

In his next paragraph Mr. Heanley writes: ‘ Mr. Grant Francis 
suggests, if I read him aright, that the little oak coffin may be a 
teliquary and the infant a relic concealed in the castle wall for 
safety during the Protestant riots and forgotten,’ and he proceeds 
to ‘demolish the fascinating explanation’ on the ground that ‘a 
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small oak coffin is not a reliquary, nor is the complete body of g 
very small child in the nature of a relic.’ 

For this comment I thank Mr. Heanley. He does read me 
aright, and much more correctly than many of the critics of the 
‘mystery’ at the time, except that I did not intend to convey 
the suggestion that a relic was ‘ concealed for safety and forgotten,’ 
I intended to suggest that it was a religious relic of some sort, 
which, in the fanatical state of the times, it was absolutely necessary 
to dispose of permanently, but at the same time reverently, and 
therefore it was wrapped in a vestment from the oratory, placed 
in an oak box (or ‘ coffin’) and bricked up in the wall close to the 
oratory, either by Queen Mary herself, or, much more likely, by 
one of her officiating priests, who were receiving such undesirable 
attentions from John Knox, Lord Lindsay of the Byres and the 
reforming faction generally. 

I have always held that belief, and the only thing that shook 
it, was the very clear and undoubted resemblance (with all deference 
to Mr. Heanley) between James and the second Earl of Mar, and 
the apparently confirming ‘ Mar tradition.’ Mr. Heanley denies 
any likeness at all, and without it I admit the ‘ Mar tradition’ 
in itself is valueless. Very well then, if we accept Mr. Heanley’s 
denial of the likeness, the relic becomes a relic again and nothing 
more. There is no other evidence at all! 

As to a ‘small oak coffin’ not being a reliquary, I agree, but 
who knows anything at all of ‘ the small oak coffin of good work- 
manship ’ as imagined by Mr. Heanley? The exhaustive enquiry 
merely referred to ‘an oak coffin evidently of great antiquity and 
much decayed.’ It istrue the word ‘ coffin’ was used, but it may 
have been any oak box ‘ of great antiquity and much decayed.’ 

Again, why does Mr. Heanley imagine ‘ the complete body of 
a very small child’? There is no record of any such. All we have 
is a ‘ bit of bone and a hank of hair’ purloined by M’Kerlie, and 
a scrap of the containing vestment (genuine or spurious) obtained 
from the same source, presented by him to Captain J. G. Alexander 
of the 16th Lancers, deposited by the latter in the Antiquarian 
Museum in Edinburgh and now missing! 

Mr. Heanley’s next point is with regard to the initials on the 
covering: ‘Mr. Francis says boldly that the initials were JR, 
whilst Mr. M’Kerlie, who saw them when he was young and his 
eyesight good, says there were two initials, of which the first 
was I,’ 
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I will concede this point. ‘J’ was scarcely ever used except 
as ‘1’ in the sixteenth century, and the two letters were identical ; 
so that whether they were the J R of a royal robe, or I.H.S. of 
a vestment is quite immaterial. But Mr. Heanley’s suggestion 
that ‘it is quite possible they were J P and intended for identi- 
fication’ is really asking us to stretch credulity too far! ‘JP’ 
was dead, long live Prince James! Who on earth would ever 
‘intend to identify’ J P, even if there were hundreds of other 
‘coffins of strong oak and good workmanship’ from which it 
might be desired to pick out this particular one, at some future 
time ¢ 

Mr. Heanley follows with two pages of rather nauseating de- 
scription of the repulsive appearance and conduct of King James I, 
and from it reaches ‘the main point that James was no son of 
Queen Mary.’ 

I entirely disagree with the conclusion he draws from what 
are mere matters of history and contemporary description. I 
agree that James I and VI was all he states—an undignified buffoon, 
a coarse sensualist, a pedant, a sot and a coward, but I deny 
entirely that this proves him no son of Queen Mary. His father, 
Henry Darnley, certainly possessed three at least of these undesirable 
attributes, and if James had been born with the death-stamped 
features of Ruthven as he appeared in Queen Mary’s supper closet, 
or the malignant snarl of Lindsay of the Byres, it would scarcely 
have been remarkable, after what his mother had gone through in 
the seventh month of her pregnancy. The marvel is that either 
she or her child lived through the horrors of ‘ that bloody night’ 
as she herself described it, and Mr. Heanley’s ‘main point’ is 
little more convincing than his minor ones. 

We now come to an assertive peak where he stands quite solitary, 
so far as I am aware. He writes: ‘Contrary to Mr. Francis’s 
theory that Mary was ignorant of the substitution, there are many 
indications which lead one to infer that it took place with her 
entire knowledge and approbation.’ 

I have dealt with one of the ‘indications’ upon which Mr. 
Heanley relies—that she had ‘ the little body shrouded as became 
a Prince’; there is not a trace of any such shrouding! His next 
indication is the Queen’s ‘deep depression.’ In Heaven’s name 
what did he expect to find, in the circumstances of the child’s 
birth and the mother’s discovery that his father was a murderer ? 
‘The babe was jealously guarded in the Queen’s own room’; of 
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course he was, until he was old enough to be handed over to his 
‘Governor,’ the Earl of Mar, when affairs of State required the 
Queen to undertake long journeys on horseback, on which it would 
have been criminal to take so young a babe. 

Mr. Heanley states that ‘ Lady Forbes with no uncertain voice 
states . . . reasons why James should be the son of Lady Reres 
and not the son of anyone else.’ 

Professor Hannay has given cogent reasons why James could 
not be the son of Lady Reres; but the Dowager Lady Forhes 
states equally good reasons why Mary of Scotland always believed 
that James was her own son, and I hope I have shown cause why 
the ‘many indications’ to the contrary claimed by Mr. Heanley 
should be disregarded, but I rely on two pronouncements of 
Queen Mary herself to clinch the matter. Before her entire Court, 
before—according to Mr. Heanley—her co-partners in crime, the 
Countess of Argyll, Lady Reres, and the Countess of Mar, Mary 
of Scotland made this formal assertion to her husband in June, 
1566, a few days after Mr. Heanley states that she had buried 
her ownson! ‘ My lord, here I protest unto God, as I shall answer 
to Him at the Great Day of Judgment, this is your own son and 
no other man’s son, and I am desirous that all here, both ladies 
and others, bear witness, for he is so much your own son that I 
fear it may be the worse for him hereafter.’ 

And again whilst a prisoner at Tutbury, Queen Mary wrote: 
‘Without him I am, and shall be of right as long as I live, his 
Queen and his Sovereign, but he, independently of me, can only 
be Lord Darnley or Earl of Lennox, that being all he can be through 
his Father.’ 

May I say, without offence, that I accept these two clear state- 
ments of a woman of the religious beliefs and piety of Mary of 
Scotland, as far more reliable than Mr. Heanley’s ‘ many indications’ 
that the substitution of some other person’s child than her own 
took place ‘ with her entire knowledge and approbation.’ One of 
these ‘ many indications,’ upon which he relies in so many words, 
was the last message she sent to her son from the scaffold: ‘ Tell 
him I have done nothing to prejudice his Kingdom of Scotland, 
into which, forsooth, he reads that she might have said he was 
a changeling! Here is ‘imaginative deduction’ indeed ! 

But enough! I have, I think, shown conclusively that Mr. 
Heanley’s ‘ Wisest Fool . . .’ so far from strengthening the case that 
James I was a suppositious child, has absolutely destroyed any 
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such case if his careful physiognomic conclusions on pp. 699-700 
of the June Cornutt destroy any significance in the likeness 
between James I and the second Earl of Mar. 

I will accept his ruling on this point because I pretend to no 
physiognomic or anthropographic knowledge ; but I can recognise 
a likeness when I see one, and out of my ignorance on the subject 
to which Mr. Heanley has evidently given so much careful study, 
I will venture to answer his final question—‘ Who was he ?’ 

I suggest that he should examine the portrait of Henry Lord 
Darnley at Windsor Castle, published by gracious permission of 
His Majesty the King, as Plate VII in my last book, Mary of Scotland, 
where this alleged ‘mystery’ was not even mentioned. I will 
ask him mentally to remove the sixteenth-century costume from 
the presentment of Darnley, and replace it by the uniform and 
cap of the Welsh Guards; to try and remove the expression of 
petulance and disdain from Darnley’s features, and replace them 
with a somewhat self-conscious smile, and if he will do that he him- 
self will then reply that James I, with all his buffoonery, was the 
son of Mary Stuart and Henry Lord Darnley, and clearly the 
ancestor of the present House of Windsor. 











HOURS IN UNDRESS. 
XI. TRANSLATION. 


Mr. E. R. Eppison, of the Board of Trade, writing his name on 
the illustrious roll of Civil Servants who are scholars, has enhanced 
Icelandic studies in this country by a first translation of Egil’s 
saga !; and his ‘ terminal essay ’ in that volume on ‘ Some Prin- 
ciples of Translation ’ recalls, as I remarked in a previous ‘ Hour,’ 
Matthew Arnold’s lectures On Translating Homer. There is a like 
reference to first principles, a like definiteness of opinion, and a 
like courage in experiment as well as criticism. Since Arnold’s 
lectures appeared as long ago as 1861, it may be of interest to-day 
to see how his rules for translators have weathered the test of 
time. 

Perhaps, by way of introduction, I may quote passages suc- 
cessively from Arnold and Mr. Eddison dealing with Pope as 
Homerist. It will be seen that they agree. 


‘In plain narrative, where Homer is still powerful and delight- 
ful, Pope, by the inherent fault of his style, is ineffective and out 
of taste. ... Homer invariably composes “ with his eye on the 
object,” whether the object be a moral or material one: Pope 
composes with his eye on his style, into which he translates his 
object, whatever it is’ (Arnold). 

‘Pope and (Sir Edmund) Head and their kind are deserving 
really of no respect at all. They are ashamed of their mistresses, 
that are of an infinitely greater worth than they. ... For the 
translator, then, this is the commandment that contains all the 
law: Thou shalt love thy Mistress’ (Mr. Eddison). 


Our authorities agree, indeed, but the scourge of 1861 has acquired 
a scorpion’s sting in the intervening seventy years. 

But is Pope’s Homer really to be dismissed, not so much for 
the faults which exact Hellenists may detect as for its wrong 
method ? Is it true that Pope was ashamed of his mistress, or, 
less emotionally stated, that, by translating his object into his 
own style, and adorning it with the ornaments of Pope instead 


1 Cambridge, 1930, 
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of leaving it in Homer’s simplicity, he was committing a crime 
against the light ¢ 

Let me put these questions in another way. Arnold quotes, 
as typical of Pope’s wrong method, the passage at the end of 
Iliad VIII, where the Trojan camp-fires are likened to the stars. 
The heroic couplets run as follows : 


‘So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 

And brighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays ; 
The long reflections of the distant fires 

Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 

A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 

And shoot a shady lustre o’er the field. 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 

Whose umbered arms, by fits, thick flashes send ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn.’ 


Later, in order to prove ‘ that it is possible, in a plain passage 
of this sort, to keep Homer’s simplicity without being heavy and 
dull; and to keep his dignity without bringing in pomp and orna- 
ment,’ Arnold submitted his own rendering of those verses : 


‘So shone forth, in front of Troy, by the bed of Xanthus, 
Between that and the ships, the Trojans’ numerous fires. 

In the plain there were kindled a thousand fires: by each one 
There sat fifty men, in the ruddy light of the fire: 

By their chariots stood the steeds, and champed the white barley 
While their masters sat by the fire, and waited for Morning.’ 


It will be observed that the metre is hexameter. Thirdly, 
Lang, Leaf and Myers, attempting in 1883 to effect in prose a 
final version of the Iliad, wrote : 


‘Even in like multitude between the ships and the streams of 
Xanthos appeared the watchfires that the Trojans kindled in front 
of Ilios. A thousand fires burned in the plain, and by the side 
of each sate fifty in the gleam of blazing fire. And the horses 
champed white barley and spelt, and standing by their chariots 
waited for the throned Dawn.’ 


The prose translators concur with Arnold in repeating the word 
‘fires,’ just as Homer repeats it in the Greek; but they do not 
follow him in omitting the epithet (‘throned ’) of Morning, nor do 
they follow him (and Pope) in preferring to depart from Homer 
and ‘to attribute this expectation of Morning to the master and 
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not to the horse.’ Arnold’s view was that a Greek war-horse 
was a more familiar companion than an English one, and that, 
‘from a poet without this familiarity, the attribution strikes as 
a little unnatural ; and therefore, as everything the least unnatural 
is un-Homeric, I avoid it.’ This deference to naturalness, with 
the freedom of choice that it offers, seems an important conces- 
sion, and it is open to retort that, if Pope’s style was natural to 
the eighteenth century, it would have been un-Homeric not to 
use it. We may be arguing from the inch to the ell, but Mr. Eddison 
more logically will not even yield the inch. He finds Pope deserving 
of no respect at all. 

Of course, there is the ‘ mistress’ to be considered. But is 
it because Pope was ‘ ashamed ’ of her that he decked her out in 
the fashion of his day, and made her feel at home among his sisters 
and his aunts? Pope, whether right or wrong by @ priori prin- 
ciples of translation, did try to make Homer as readable a poet 
as himself, and to let him move in poets’ society on equal terms. 
We can see what Mr. Eddison means. The schoolboy who is 
‘ashamed’ of his ‘ people’ because they come to a function in 
the wrong clothes, is like Pope requiring his Homer to conform 
to the customs of heroic verse. But would not the ‘people’ 
‘mix’ better in regulation dress? Would they not have changed 
into them, if they had known? And would such a translation 
not have proved more satisfactory, socially and sartorially 2? We 
propose to come back to these questions, but meanwhile Mr. 
Eddison’s metaphor does not seem to be fully well chosen. Pope 
at least had the courage of his conventions. 

The further question, Which is nearer to Homer—Pope, Arnold, 
or the prose version ?—is extraordinarily difficult to answer. For 
it is not a single question. What kind of nearness is intended by 
it? Nearness of meaning, word by word? nearness in sensible 
and intellectual appeal? nearness by Greek or English measure ? 
and, if by English, at what period of English taste? It may be 
urged, though it is an argument in the dark, that Pope was nearer 
to Homer in 1715 than Lang, Leaf and Myers would have been, 
had their version been available at that date: nearer, that 
is, to the Homer-idea of contemporary readers; and that, by 
giving them the Homer they would read in a language they could 
understand, he made them better Grecians than Bentley, with 
his ‘ but it is not Homer, Mr. Pope.’ Half a loaf is better than 
no bread, and an English Iliad in heroic couplets, with the Odyssey 
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to follow, not long after, though Homer’s objects were translated 
into Pope’s style, was better than none at all, however scrupulous 
the taste which withheld it. And if it was un-Homeric in the 
nineteenth century to let a war-horse look out for the dawn, might 
it not be Homeric in the eighteenth to ‘shoot a shady lustre o’er 
the field ’ ? 

Period- or costume-translation would appear to be legitimate 
for drama. No one to-day puts a play of Shakespeare on the stage, 
except as a tour de force, at full length and with all its scene-shiftings. 
Actors, actresses, managers and producers combine to ‘ interpret’ 
Shakespeare, which, after all, is another word for translating him, 
or conveying him across the three centuries since his death. The 
true translators of Shakespeare are not Schlegel, Tieck and company, 
or not only that noble group, but the companies of players from 
his own generation till to-day. Dr. Bowdler, who was a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, has passed into a term of reproach for trans- 
lating Shakespeare for family use, and Dryden is held in small 
esteem for modernising Troilus and The Tempest. Yet it might 
be urged in their defence that they were merely applying to the 
writer treatment sanctioned by common usage for the playwright. 
Every theatre has its own Shakespeare. His language is not his 
chief part. It would be possible to enjoy him in dumb-show and 
to play him comprehensibly to deaf-mutes. He was a playwright 
first, not a book-writer, and a wright is a worker or artisan, whose 
chief instrument is not the pen. The fact that he was born in 
the sixteenth and died in the seventeenth century does not deprive 
him in the twentieth of all the resources of dramatic interpretation. 
It might conceivably have surprised him, whether at New Place 
or in the Mermaid Tavern, to learn of all the pother about his style, 
its beauty, its qualities, and so forth. ‘ Words, words, words,’ 
and ‘ The play’s the thing,’ he would have reminded the tribe of 
literary critics. It happened by a kind of Elizabethan bounty 
and by the temperament and experience of Shakespeare himself, 
that he used words with admirable skill. He knew his own language 
exceptionally well in its period of extreme vigour and richness, 
and he employed it as the speech of men and women moved by 
exalted and grave occasions. But he did not use it for the sake 
of displaying it. He showed his opinion of that use when he let 
his characters parley euphuism. We may even imagine that if 
a change of words could assist the stage-translation of a play, 
Shakespeare would have no grave objection. Turn back for a 
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moment to Mr. Eddison. He claims for Egil’s saga that the use 
of ‘ participial phrases’ and ‘ absolute constructions ’ is a betrayal 
of the original; that ‘Latinisms’ are inadmissible in an English 
version, and that an Icelandic Gibbon or Johnson is a monster 
worse than Bowdler. But if Latin were a living language, should 
the Romans alter their language or never read the saga? And 
how does a change in sentence-construction differ, in the trans- 
lator’s code, from a change in costume, gesture, furniture, scenery, 
and the like? If these devices are legitimate in interpreting an 
old play to a new audience, how shall we assess the crime which 
Pope committed against Homer? For there is an idea behind a 
word and it may require a word of later construction to render 
it effectively. Moreover, the acting-versions of Shakespeare may 
omit and contract scenes ; rarely if ever are they literal or complete ; 
and how shall we reconcile such practices with the standard 
demanded for Greek epos and Icelandic saga ? The ghost in Hamlet 
has a primitive original, derived through Kyd from Seneca. Shake- 
speare translated it into a creaking portent ; it is translated to-day 
into a tenuous breath from the unseen, and it may yet find a psycho- 
analytical translator. Which version is ‘ineffective and out of 
taste’? The eye must be fixed on the object, but the object has 
to be represented. ‘Thou shalt love thy Mistress’ indeed, but 
not as a jealous and selfish lover. 

We may be making too much of our objection to Matthew Arnold’s 
principles of translation. He suggested, in the instance of Homer, 
that a competent tribunal, composed of the Provost of Eton and 
the Regius Professors of Greek at Oxford and Cambridge, might 
sit to decide whether the translator, in current parlance, had got 
it across. But the problem seems to us to go deeper than to ask 
what Jowett would think of it, though his name may still strike 
terror to-day. There are more kinds of translation than Arnold 
allowed for. We are more dependent on it than he was aware. 
The most salient example is the Bible. When J. R. Green, in a 
familiar passage, declares that, ‘as a mere literary monument, 
the English version of the Bible remains the noblest example of 
the English tongue, while its perpetual use made it from the instant 
of its appearance the standard of our language,’ we should remem- 
ber, first, that the version in question appeared in the crowned 
epoch when Shakespeare was king, and, secondly, that every other 
language possesses a Bible of equal vogue. The story of this 
Hebrew and Greek book is too well known to need rehearsal, but 
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it is just worth recalling that it has been under translation in every 
age. The Septuagint translated the Hebrew into Greek ; Jerome 
translated it into Latin, and each version in its time and place 
became a standard of either language. Luther’s German version 
of the two Testaments preceded our A.V. by about a hundred 
years, and even so we are only at 1611. Looking at the Bible 
as literature, accordingly, and noting the exceptional diversity 
of its contents—chronicle, prophecy, psalm, genealogy, law, etc. 
—we may surely say that its translation from one language to 
another, through an almost infinite range of style, has proved a 
very practical proposition. The most formidable Regius Professors 
could not claim to be more competent Bible-men, in the sense of 
appreciating the Bible better, than the readers in their day of the 
Septuagint, Jerome, Luther, and the rest, and to-day of the A.V. 
The husbandman at his plough, the weaver at her shuttle, the 
traveller in his inn, were the competent tribunal formed by Erasmus. 
Nor are we confusing the boundaries of literature and religion. 
For, surely, to die for a book, and even more to live by it, pre- 
sumes that the book is native to the genius and language of those 
who are filled with its spirit. Without the antecedent literary 
appeal, the religious stimulus would not operate. This was the 
motive of the versions effected for the Hellenist Jews in Egypt, 
the Latin Christians of the fifth century, the Saxons of the sixteenth, 
and so forth. Each of these classic translations was so intimate 
and idiomatic that it became an original book again, and repaired 
the failing religious stimulus. As such, it was translated in its 
turn. In our own day, for example, the A.V. has been ‘ revised,’ 
and it has been retranslated ‘for home reading,’ for ‘the modern 
reader,’ and for ‘ the literary man,’ 1 with no charge of bowdlerism 
on the one part or of misinterpretation on the other. When the 
authorities at Jerusalem University issue a new Hebrew version 
of the Old Testament, the wheel will have come round full-circle. 

And why not ? Changing views on translation may be extended 
to literature as a whole, of which translation is a branch, and the 
time may be near for a new literary criticism, expanding through- 
out the field the narrower principles which Matthew Arnold laid 
upon translators. This cannot be undertaken in an hour of undress, 
but attention meantime may be directed to a curious likeness which 
occurs in two recent utterances of widely distant origin. Speak- 


1 By Dr. C. G. Montefiore, Professor R. C. Moulton, and Dr. W. L. Courtney, 
respectively. 
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ing at Manchester on May 12 to an audience of manufacturers, 
the Prince of Wales, newly home from South America, told them 
that ‘to-day the majority of people desire goods that won’t last 
so long. They want something cheaper, and also they have got 
into a habit of liking a change for the sake of change.’ A few 
days later, Mr. Lytton Strachey, in a book ! published in the same 
week, spoke of the ‘ flux and reflux in the history of our literature,’ 
and bade us not fail to note ‘to-day the preference for what is 
swift, what is well arranged, and what is not too good.’ It isa 
striking consentaneity. The Royal traveller warns us of the grow- 
ing desire for ‘goods that won’t last so long,’ and the secluded 
critic reminds us of the preference for ‘ what is not too good.’ No 
difference of provenance and milieu can disguise the significance of 
their agreement. 

We are not concerned in this place to check the testimony of 
either expert. We accept the statement of the Prince that cheaper 
goods not too lasting are required in order to recapture the lost 
markets, and we accept the statement of Mr. Strachey that a Vic- 
torian solidity in books is no longer to be cultivated, since the 
public want something swifter and less durable. The selling quality 
of books and other commodities—and our particular interest is 
in books—is, we infer, not static, and it is for the sake of this 
inference that we join the evidences of observers so authoritative 
and yet so diverse. 

Taking this inference as a starting-point, it would seem that 
manufacturers of books are no longer rigidly to be bound by the 
categories of critics. Plainly, the trade in books shares in the 
influences which affect the market in other products of hand and 
brain. This perception, though recognised in places, has not been 
brought to such clear expression before. We are not discussing 
its moral aspect, if it has one. Its possession thereof depends on 
the validity and permanence of the accepted categories. The 
Prince left that aspect aside in his address to business men in 
Manchester, and Mr. Lytton Strachey does not dwell on it. They 
raise no question of better or worse in the taste of consumers. They 
raise the question of suitable or unsuitable. They ask what will 
be consumed, and Shakespeare, after all, asked no more. To go 
on making goods, including books, which no one wants to buy or 
read, is a failure to satisfy public taste, and leads to a failure to 
dispose of the manufactured articles. It may be observed that 


1 Portraits in Miniature, and other Essays, London, 1931. 
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the makers of biographies have already broken away from the 
miles which governed their guild. The tombstone biography has 
given way, and the story of a man’s life is now written by a psycho- 
logist and not by an undertaker. Sometimes, as in Mr. Chancellor’s 
Prince Consort, the lifting of the tombstone reveals buried merit ; 
sometimes, as in Mr. Strachey’s Queen Victoria, it reveals weaker 
attributes ; but always, it restores human character. Nor, indeed, 
in this reference to public taste, is a moral question necessarily 
involved. There may not be a better and worse in its varying 
expression. It would be idle to take a moral view of a poet who 
should write a new epic, whether of Troy, Arthur or Charlemagne. 
Publishers and booksellers alike would stop short at the com- 
mercial aspect, and, unless at theauthor’s expense, the poem would 
never reach the public. Literary history is filled with examples 
of critical demoralisation, confounding the standards set of old. 
la Semaine of Du Bartas, for instance. ‘ Who is there now that 
reads the Creation of Du Bartas?’ asked Wordsworth. ‘ Yet all 
Europe once resounded with his praise ; he was caressed by kings, 
and, when his poem was translated into our language, the Faerie 
Queene faded before it.’ Even Tennyson in the last century broke 
up his Arthuriad into idylls. His choice was in neither better nor 
worse taste than that shown by Tasso, Milton, and Du Bartas 
himself : it was merely in another taste; and Mr. Strachey justly 
speaks of a ‘ flux and reflux,’ which are morally neutral terms. 
If this proposition may be granted, and if in all fields of manu- 
facture, literary no less than industrial, we can get right away 
from the fear—a kind of Victorian inhibition—of goods made to 
demand, not to pattern, in order to supply a market, not to reach 
an d priort standard, we shall perhaps see cause to revise some 
judgments which have ranked as axiomatic. We must go care- 
fully, of course. We do not want to pass shoddy goods as equal 
to the best because they give the public what it asks for. In other 
words, our recognition of the law, or of the habit growing into 
law, of ‘ flux’ and ‘ change ’ in common taste as normal processes 
with no immoral stigma attaching to them, must neither make us 
tolerant of the second-best nor clutter up our shelves with sordid 
products. We are to use them as temporary epithets, this ‘ not 
lasting so long’ and ‘ not too good ’: as epithets invented to wean 
us from our fear of change and flux; and when we have grown 
accustomed to that habit, the comparatively less durable and less 
good will acquire their proper duration and goodness, and will 
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develop a ‘best’ in their own kinds. After all, nothing lasts 
for ever, and that ‘ best ’ will be incomparable in moral terms with 
the ‘best’ in other and former kinds. Who shall compare the 
lily and the oak ? If Patagonians prefer lilies, must British foresters 
still plant oaks? If Victorians were sated with epic poetry, was 
Tennyson wrong to provide idylls? The hillof Bashan has many 
peaks. 

The problem has been solved in literary history, not once but 
several times. In the summer of 1526, at Granada, in Spain, 
Juan Boscan, the Catalan poet, tutor to the Duke of Alva, met 
the Italian poet, Andrea Navagero, who was Venetian Ambassador 
to the Emperor Charles V. Boscan has left a record, in a letter 
to the Duchess of Poma, of what this intercourse meant to him, 
and through him to the future of Spanish poetry : 


‘As I was discussing with him,’ he writes, ‘matters of art 
and letters, and principally the relative merits of different languages, 
he asked me why I did not make an attempt, in Castilian, at the 
sonnets and other verse-forms employed by good Italian authors ; 
and he did not merely refer to this in passing, but urged me to 
devote myself to the experiment. A few days later,’ continues 
Boscan, ‘I had to return home, and the long and lonely journey 
gave me the opportunity of thinking of what Navagero had said ; 
and so I began to try this kind of verse. Presently—because we 
grow to be fond of our own creations—it seemed to me that my 
experiments were proving successful, and my taste for them in- 
creased little by little.’ 


New kinds and a new taste, it will be observed; a change, 
and a break with tradition. We need not particularise here what 
new kinds Boscan introduced into his native literature at the 
suggestion of Navagero ; we would rather quote Ticknor’s evidence 
to the fact that ‘it is rare that any one individual has been able 
to exercise such an influence on the literature of a foreign nation. 
It is still more rare—indeed, perhaps, wholly unknown—that the 
precise mode in which it was exercised can be so precisely explained.’ 

We are trying to show that experiment, change, novelty are 
sometimes so desirable in the market of literature as to be imposed 
by opinion from without. A new direction is given by the spectator 
ab extra. This instance from Navagero and Boscan is so extreme 
as to rank as exceptional, but its final interest to criticism is in 
the same class and kind (though more acute in degree) as the reforms 
in French literature brought about by Pierre Ronsard in the same 
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eager sixteenth century. He did not work singly, like Juan Boscan. 
He shone in a cluster of stars, known then and since as the Pleiad ; 
but briefly, the aim of those reformers was to acquire for France 
out of foreign models forms of verse not attempted before by her 
native poets of the medieval tradition. Among these were the 
ode, the sonnet, and the narrative long poem; and once more, 
without examining the effect of Ronsardist metres and language, 
not merely in France, but in Tudor England, we mark how a criticism 
of taste preceded new forms of production. The young critics in 
a hurry may have forgotten many precepts worth remembering. 
Shaking the foundations of French taste, and transposing it to 
an appreciation of new fashions, they startled the warders in the 
gates; but their ‘eager eloquence,’ as Saintsbury ? calls it, with 
special reference to Joachim du Bellay, who ‘preached what 
Shakespeare practised,’ and whose Défense et Illustration de la 
Langue francaise (1549), was the oracle of Ronsard’s muse, created 
the utterance of the lips in France and beyond. 

All this, we submit, is translation. Not, indeed, the direct 
translation of books from one language into another, though that, 
too, was included in the reformers’ programme, but the wider, 
deeper and more essential translation of the spirit of one people 
into that of another: the assimilation of the Spanish mind to the 
Italian ; of the French to the Greco-Roman in Italy ; of the English 
to the Italian and the French. It made bad blood in some places. 
Queen Elizabeth’s tutor, Roger Ascham, in a treatise appropriately 
called the Schoolmaster, denounced this tribe of translators for 
importing across the Alps, ‘for learning, less, commonly, than 
they carried out with them; for experience, plenty of new mis- 
chiefs never known in England before; for manners, variety of 
vanities and a change of filthy living.’ Variety and change were 
not approved by the old guard. But the translators’ fruits were 
gathered on native trees. 

If we take this looser view of translation, and relax the more 
rigid rules set by Arnold seventy years ago, we shall reach the 
cheerful conclusion that English literature to-day, not in biography 
alone but in other departments, is passing through a kind of 
renaissance. There is a free trade in books, The market is open 
and international. We are going to school in Europe again. The 
remarkable quickness with which the public in this country reads 
the novels of Germany and France, and even their essays and 

1 History of Criticism, Edinburgh, 1900, ii, 115. 
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heavier works, cannot escape observation. The schoolmaster may 
repeat that they bring us at times only ‘a change of filthy living,’ 
and he may add there is enough dirt at home without going abroad 
for it. But an enlargement of mind and a demolition of frontiers 
afford ample compensation, and, after all, if people want mire 
they will find it. What seems to us more typical of the times is 
such a book as Mrs. Naomi Mitchison’s The Corn King and the 
Spring Queen, which, though an historical novel, does not fit easily 
into that class, and is more boldly Elizabethan than Victorian, 
It is, in effect, a translation from Plutarch and other sources, who 
are used for a purpose midway between that of North and Shake- 
speare, and yet with a touch of the gusto of each. It is not the 
text but the spirit which is transferred. 


“It is scarcely possible,’ writes Mrs. Mitchison, ‘ that Kleomenes 
of Sparta was really at all like the Kleomenes I have made, though 
I doubt whether, in the present state of knowledge, anyone else’s 
idea is inherently more probable—it is all a game of hide-and- 
seek in the dark, and if, in the game, one touches a hand or face, 
it is all chance; so Marob is just as likely, or as unlikely, as the 
rest of the world.’ 


Out of translation of this kind great literature has sprung and will 
spring again. 


Laurie MacGnus. 
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sily A Lirerary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
es Tae CORNHILL MaGaziNeE offers two prizes to the most successful 
who solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
ke- of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
the of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 

prizes. 
nes 
igh Dovus LE Acrostic No. 96. 
e 
a. ‘ All the world’s a ; 
ce, And all the men and women merely players : 
she They have their exits and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many ; 

‘ill His acts being seven ages.’ 

1. ‘And a nice little boy had a nice cake of ; 





Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope.’ 


2. ‘Then fill up the glasses as quick as you can, 
And sprinkle the table with buttons and bran: 
Put cats in the coffee, and mice in the 








3. ‘Though the chameleon Love can feed on the . 
I am one that am nourished by my victuals, and would fain 
have meat.’ 


4, ‘Then none was for a party ; 
Then all were for the state ; 
Then the man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the 





> 





5. ‘The farmer’s daughter hath soft brown hair 
(Butter and and a pound of cheese), 

And I met with a ballad, I can’t say where, 
Which wholly consisted of lines like these.’ 
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RULES. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page vi of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue ; and he must be 
careful to give also his real name and address. 

4. Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the 
— paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them 
at all. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 96 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tur Cornuitt Maaazine, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive 
not later than August 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


ANSWER TO No. 95. 
R 
O 
U 
N 
D 


Pro~M: Cowper, John Gilpin. 
Licurts : 
1. Shelley, T'o . One word is too often profaned. 
2. Gilbert, The Mikado, Act 2. 
3. Byron, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, i, 13. 
4. Tennyson, The Charge of the Light Brigade, iii. 
5. Prior, An English Padlock. 


Acrostic No. 94 (‘ Shining Tresses’’) was taken entirely from Longfellow, and 
proved to be considerably harder than any published in Tur CoRNHILL MaGaZzINE 
during the past two years: the number of correct answers received was much 
smaller than usual. 

The prizes are won by Miss Evetts, 7 King’s Mansions, Lawrence Street, 
Chelsea, S.W.3, and Miss E. Dowdeswell, St. Anne’s, Verwood, Dorset; these 
two competitors will choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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